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onsuMERS Unton is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and fiom small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


Nsumers Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 
Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 
Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 
All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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Gumdrop Co-op 

The Co-op League News Service informs us of the establishmen 
of our first American gumdrop co-op. “The Gumdrop Co-op” was 
organized by children in the government’s Greenbelt, Md., housing 
project to handle candies and school supplies. This prospective 
trust has already established a sufficient reserve to lend to the 
Parent-Teachers Ass’n $20 with which to set up a hot-dish counte 
for school lunches. The kids could show most consumers a Jot 
about the advantages of collective security in the field of consumer? 
goods, 


The Bedside Test 


Defending his client, the Vitamin Products Co., against the charge 
of misbranding, Attorney Francis E. McGovern argued, “To find 
the defendant guilty would shackle the future of American freedom, 
Medical results are not determined in a laboratory, but on human 
beings. The bedside tests are better than those from a test tube.” 
So, apparently, the Massengill Co. which manufactured the deadly 
elixir of sulfanilamide also thought. The result, you will remember, 
was the death of about 100 citizen “guinea-pigs.” 


Consumer Get-together 


In Columbia, Mo., early this month close to 400 consumer 
educators and representatives of consumer groups came together 
for a three-day session of speech-making, round table talks, general 
pow-wowing. The occasion was the first national conference on 
consumer education, called by the Institute for Consumer Education 
at Stephens College. 

Some highlights of the meeting: the straightforward and much 
applauded speech by Donald Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel of 
the AAA, who itemized some of the business-propagated myths 
concerning the consumer and outlined some steps for effective 
consumer action; the exciting and heavily attended round table 
discussion led by CU’s President Colston Warne (subject: “How 
Can Average Adults Best be Reached?”); the wind-up speech by 
Stacy May of the Rockefeller Foundation, stressing the fundamental 
conflict of interest between buyers and sellers. 

CU was well represented, with three members of its staff in 
attendance along with President Warne. Last day of the conference 
CU had a luncheon to which some 50 CUers and friends came 
for general talk about CU and its work. 

Next month, space permitting, we hope to publish some of the 
noteworthy proceedings of the meeting. As testimony to the growth 
and vigor of the consumer movement—and its increasing awareness 
of basic problems (none more basic than the division of interests 
cited by Mr. May)—the conference was a decided success. 


The Druggists Admit lt—But Not in Their Ads 


. 


. The widespread, indiscriminate use of laxatives is also a da» 
gerous factor. Excessive laxation may result in dehydration, e 
haustion, discomfort, loss of nutrition and disturbance of sleep 
The laxative habit is especially to be deplored. According 
Kraemer (American Journal of Digestive Diseases, May 9, 1938) 
70% of the American public is unnecessarily addicted to the law 
tive habit, and that while not dangerous in itself, the habitual uset 
is often a miserable and uncomfortable individual. . . .”—Th 
Drug and Cosmetic Industry. 


Radicalism 
Years ago progressives like William Jennings Bryan were d 
nounced as “radicals” for advocating bank deposit insurance. I 


1938, 73 insured banks closed their doors or received aid from the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., created by the New Deal. 
197,240 depositors, only 95 sustained any loss. 
in these banks, 99.6% were covered by insurance. 
appealing kind of radicalism. 
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6¢6QQ0OAP and water are all right—for 

most women—to rid the skin of 
surface grime and dirt. But mere sur- 
face cleanliness is not enough. For 
true beauty—a complexion vibrantly 
alive with youth—every tiny crevice, 
every little pore should be cleansed 
completely. To do this you must use 
a mild oil cleansing cream.” 

This from the pen of Edna Wallace 
Hopper, veteran manufacturer of cos- 
metics, who admits unblushingly: “I 
am past sixty . yet boys scarcely 
above college age often try to flirt 
with me. I’ve been booked from one 
theatre to the other as ‘the one woman 
in the world who never grew old.’ ” 

With Miss Hopper’s first sentence 
CU is in hearty accord. For her at- 
traction, at the age of 60, to college 
boys, we have only awe. With the 
rest of her remarks we disagree on 
the grounds that they are false, mis- 
leading, and designed to part con- 
sumers from much-needed dollars 
which might be used to far better 
purpose. 

It is true that cold cream can 
cleanse the skin. It is not true that 
cold cream—any cold cream—can do 
a better cleansing job than soap and 
water. 

It is true that a greasy cream is use- 
ful in lubricating a dry skin. It is 
not true that any cream can feed the 
tissues, “nourish” the skin, eradicate 
wrinkles, or bring everlasting youth. 

It is true that various vitamins can 
be, and occasionally are, incorporated 
into cold cream. It is not true that 
these are of any benefit. 


S° mucH for generalities. Specifi- 
cally, dermatologists agree that 
soap and water are the best detergents 
(dirt removers). They agree, too, 
that for the normal or oily skin, they 
are the only detergents which are nec- 
essary. 

At the same time, dermatologists 
point out, if soap and water are habi- 
tually used on extremely dry skin, the 
skin will tend to become even drier. 
For women with such skins, face 
creams render real assistance. Most 
authorities say that a cream may be 
substituted for soap and water cleans- 
ing. Others advise that soap and 
water be used to remove the dirt, and 
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Face Creams 


Some notes on the wonderful 


things they cannot do... and 
the simple things they can do 


that the skin then be coated with a 
thin film of cream. 

Which brings us to some other ques- 
tions. 

Can an oily substance applied to 
the outside actually feed the skin? 

If so, is any oily substance better 
than others for this purpose? 

What are blackheads, and can they 
be prevented or cured by use of the 
right cream? 

Some substances—mercury, for ex- 
ample—can be absorbed through the 
skin. With fats the consensus of med- 
ical opinion is that little if any absorp- 
tion can take place. And even those 
authorities who believe otherwise ad- 
mit that the amount of food which 
absorption could introduce would be 
inconsequential, and that the skin it- 
self could not be fed by this means. 

Greasy substances applied to the 
skin can help to soften it and to make 
it flexible. For this purpose, lanolin 
(the fat of sheep’s wool) was once 
almost universally recommended. 





Currently, however, many dermatolo- 
gists recommend ordinary petrolatum 
(vaseline) to be applied in a thin 
coat after the skin has been cleansed 
with soap and water. 

If you want to use cold cream in- 
stead, that’s all right too, they say. 

Now about blackheads (known 
also as comedones): Contrary to all 
ads which tell you that blackheads 
are “little coal mines” curable only 
by the judicious use of one cream or 
another, the fact is that these black 
spots on the skin surface are not 
caused by dirt entering the pores from 
the outside but by clogging of the 
sebaceous (fat) gland duct from 
within. 

The black spots on the surface are 
not the blackhead, but only its visible 
portion. Like an iceberg, most of a 
blackhead is concealed below the sur- 
face, where it is formed by overac- 
tivity of the sebaceous glands. The 
concealed portion is in the gland duct, 
and the visible part is simply its top 
opening filled with fat which has 
caught surface dirt. ~ 

The underlying cause of blackheads 
is unknown. But their treatment is 
fundamental, involving much more 
than just skin care. And except for ex- 
tremely mild cases, it’s best to seek the 
aid of a dermatologist. 


- SUM up, then; soap and water 
are aot only the best but the only 
cleansers needed for the normal or 
slightly oily skin. For dry skin, some 
dermatologists recommend cold cream 
as a cleansing agent; others say that 
soap and water should be used first, 
supplemented with a thin coat of 
greasy substance right after washing. 

Whether this greasy substance be 
lanolin, cold cream, or ordinary vase- 
line, is a subject for debate. 

But certain it is that no cream, 
whether cold cream, “nourishing” 
cream, or elixir of dewdrops, gathered 
when the moon is full, triple distilled 
and packaged to match milady’s 
favorite diamond ring, can do more 
than act as a not-too-efficient dirt re- 
mover, and as a mild lubricant. And 
this goes for that most absurd crea- 
tion of the cosmetician’s fancy—the 
Daggett & Ramsdell cream which con- 
tains a pinch of gold. 
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TEN CENTS APIECE 


. . » but Phillips’ costs about eight times as much (per ounce) as Belle Fleur 


Two years ago (CU Reports, Apri! 
1937) we pointed out that gold in 
cold cream served no purpose. And 
it serves no more purpose now than it 
did then. We have no doubt that 
Daggett & Ramsdell manage to im- 
press a good many customers with 
their few cents worth of gold. We 
only wish the American Medical As- 
sociation’s statement concerning its 
worth were better known: “It would 
be a gross understatement to say that 
there is not the remotest scientific basis 
for the incorporation of colloidal gold 
into face creams. .. .” 

None of the cold creams tested con- 
tained harmful ingredients. They did 
differ astonishingly in price (2,800% 
difference between the cheapest and 
the most expensive). Ratings of per- 
fumes are given in terms of expert 
opinion. Individual preferences may, 
of course, differ. 


Best Buys 


(In order of increasing cost per oz.) 


Belle Fleur Cold Cream (Belle Fleur 
Beauty Products, NYC; distrib. F. 
& W. Grand stores). Large jar, 
29¢; cost per oz., 2.2¢. Small jar, 
10¢; cost per oz., 2.4¢. Perfume 
poor. 


Hollywood Extra Theatrical Cleans- 
ing Cold Cream (Rabin Co., Holly- 
wood). 20¢ a box; cost per oz., 
2.7¢. Perfume fair. Cannot 
“cleanse the pores,” as label states. 

Lander’s Olive Oil Cream (Lander 
Co., NYC). 10¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 5¢. Perfume fair. Cannot 
“feed the tissues,” as label states. 
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Macy’s Cold Cream (R. H. Macy & 
Co., NYC). 42¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
5.5¢. Perfume fair. 


CD Cold Cream E6009 (Cooperative 
Distributors, NYC). 45¢ a jar; cost 
per oz., 5.9¢. Postage extra. Per- 
fume good. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of increasing cost per oz.) 


Max Factor’s Theatrical Cold Cream 
(Max Factor, Hollywood). 50¢ a 
box; cost per oz., 8.5¢. Perfume 
poor. 

Lady Esther Four Purpose Face 
Cream (Lady Esther, Chicago; Tor- 
onto, Ont.). Large jar, 39¢; cost 
per oz., 10.4¢. Small jar, 20¢; 
cost per oz., 18.9¢. Perfume good. 
No basis is given on the label for 
the “Four Purpose” in the name. 


Embassy Cold Cream (Embassy, Ltd., 
NYC). 20¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
10.9¢. Perfume good. 

Pond’s Cold Cream (Pond’s Extract 
Co., NYC). Large jar, 39¢; cost 
per oz. 11.3¢. Small jar, 25¢; 
cost per oz., 14.4¢. Perfume fair. 
Advertising claims objectionable. 

Armand Cold Cream (Armand, Des 
Moines). 39¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
11.4¢. Perfume excellent. 


Varady of Vienna Face Cream 
(Varady of Vienna, Chicago). Large 
jar, 45¢; cost per oz., 12¢. Small jar, 
10¢; cost per oz., 14.1¢. Perfume 
fair. 


Woodbury Cold Cream (John H. 
Woodbury, Inc., Cincinnati). Large 
jar, 39¢; cost per oz., 12.1¢. Small 


jar, 25¢; cost per oz., 28.4¢. Per. 
fume fair. Contained small amouy 
of lanolin. Label  statements— 
“Germ-free, helps protect from 
germ-caused blemishes” and “op. 
tains .. . vitamin D which quickens 
skin’s youthful breathing”—untrue, 
Advertising very objectionable. Note 
difference in cost between large 
and small jar. 

Boncilla Cleansing Cream (Boncilla, 
Indianapolis). 39¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 13.5¢. Not perfumed. Label 
statement— “ . penetrating the 
pores” —untrue. 


Pompeian Cleansing Cream (Pom. 
peian Co., Bloomfield, N. J.). 55¢ 
a jar; cost per oz., 13.7¢ Perfume 
fair. Contained lanolin. 

Usola Cold Cream (Usola Toiletries 
Co., NYC). 25¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 13.9¢. Perfume fair. 


Squibb Cold Cream (E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, NYC.). 47¢ a jar; cost per oz, 
14.3¢. Perfume fair. 

Gladys Glad Cold Cream (Gladys 
Glad, NYC). 25¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 15.1¢. Perfume good. 

Princess Pat Skin Cleanser (Prin. 
cess Pat, Ltd., Chicago). 45¢ a 
jar; cost per oz., 15.4¢. Perfume 
poor. 


Albolene Solid Skin Cleanser (Me. 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., NYC). 
Large jar, 47¢; cost per oz., 14.7¢. 
Small jar, 10¢; cost per oz., 15.7¢. 
Not perfumed. 


Daggett & Ramsdell Cold Cream 
(Daggett & Ramsdell, NYC). 31¢ 
a jar; cost per oz., 16¢. Perfume 
fair. Label statement—‘“smooths out 
wrinkles” —untrue. 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Cleansing 
Cream (Chas. H. Phillips G, 
NYC). Large jar, 54¢; cost per 
oz., 16.4¢. Small jar, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 18.9¢. Perfume fair. Adver 


tising claims objectionable. 


Johnson’s Baby Cream (Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.). 
Large jar, 45¢; cost per oz., 25.6¢. 
Small jar, 23¢; cost per oz., 17.5¢. 
Perfume good. Contained lanolin. 

Max Factor Melting Cleansing 
Cream (Max Factor). $1 a jar; 
cost per oz., 17.8¢. Perfume poor. 

Label statement — “a deep-pore 

cleanser . . . quickly penetrates depth 


of pores”—untrue. 
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Cashmere Bouquet Cold Cream 
(Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, Jersey 
City, N. J.). 10¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 19.5¢. Perfume good. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s Cleansing 
Cream (Affiliated Products, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J.). Large jar, 45¢; 
cost per oz., 19.6¢. Tube, 24¢; 
cost per oz., 22.6¢. Perfume fair. 
Contained lanolin. 

Max Factor Normalizing Cleansing 
Cream (Max Factor). 55¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 19.7¢. Perfume fair. 
Contained some lanolin. Label 
statement — “penetrates into the 
pores” —untrue. 

Luxor Cold and Cleansing Cream 
(Luxor, Ltd., Chicago). 45¢ a 
jar; cost per oz., 20¢. Perfume poor. 

Elmo Cleansing Cream (Elmo, Phila- 


delphia). 70¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
23¢. Perfume good. Contained 
lanolin. 


Pasteurized Face Cream (Helena 
Rubinstein, NYC). $1 a jar; cost 


per oz., 26¢. Perfume fair. Con- 
tained lanolin. Label claims ob- 
jectionable: “Molds . . . the skin 


.... Benefits . . . pimpled or acne 
blemished skins.” 

Marvelous Cold Cream (Richard 
Hudnut, NYC). 55¢ a jar; cost 
per oz., 27¢. Perfume good. 

Luxuria Cleanser (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, NYC). 89¢ a jar; cost per 
oz, 27.1¢. Perfume _ excellent. 
Contained lanolin. Label claims— 
“beneficial to every type of skin. 
. . « Keeps it youthful, soft, clear 
lovely” —false. 


Three Flowers Cleansing Cream 
(Richard Hudnut). 49¢ a jar; cost 
per oz., 27.8¢. Perfume good. 


Salon Cold Cream (Dorothy Gray 
Salons, NYC). $1 a jar; cost per 
oz., 28.3¢. Perfume good. 


Coty Liquefying Cleansing Cream 
(Coty, NYC). $1 a jar; cost per oz., 
28.9¢. Perfume good. 


Cold Cream (Lang- 
$1 a jar; cost per oz., 
Perfume excellent. 


Cara Nome 
lois, NYC). 
33.3¢. 

Almay Cold Cream (Almay Pharma- 
ceutical Corp., Brooklyn). $1.10 
a jar; cost per oz., 33.6¢. Per- 
fume good. 

Drezma Cleansing Cream (Drezma, 
Inc.. NYC). 60¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 34.8¢. Not perfumed. Label 
statement—“penetrates the 
—false. 


pores” 


Yardley Cleansing Cream (Yardley, 
London, Eng.). $1.10 a jar; cost 
per oz., 35.8¢. Perfume excellent. 


Barbara Gould Cleansing Cream 
(Barbara Gould, NYC). $1 a jar; 


cost per oz., 41¢. Perfume good. 


DuBarry Cleansing Cream (Richard 
Hudnut). 75¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
44.3¢. Perfume poor. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Golden Cleans- 
ing Cream (Daggett & Ramsdell). $1 
a jar; cost per oz., 49.8¢. Per- 
fume fair. Contained lanolin. 
Claims concerning colloidal gold 
content objectionable (see text). 

Ardena Cleansing Cream _ (Eliza- 
beth Arden, NYC). $1 a jar; cost 


per oz., 61.7¢. Perfume excellent. 





BUY THE BIG ONE 


-. if you want Woodbury’s. It costs 12.1¢ an ounce; the small one costs 


28.4¢ an ounce 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising, 
false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected 
from scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. CU cites these examples 
as of particular interest to consumers. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


The Borden Co. The company has 
agreed to cease advertising that cer- 
tain premiums offered to purchasers 
of its dairy products have cash or 
other value which is, in fact, fictitious 
or excessive. The Commission cites as 
example a chromium service plate, 
distributed to customers for 25¢ and 
labels from two cans of condensed 
milk. It was represented as having a 
value of $1.25—which monetary 
value, according to the stipulation, 
was fictitious and excessive. 


The American Toy Works. The 
company has been ordered to cease 
representing that any of the toys it 
sells which are made in Japan or in 
any other foreign country are made 
in the United States. 


Instruction Service, Inc. This 
civil service training school was or- 
dered to cease advertising that thou- 
sands of government jobs are open to 
applicants for civil service examina- 
tions. The Commission found that 
men and women are not constantly 
needed for government positions and 
that such positions are 1ot immedi- 
ately available. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Hair Dyes. Seizures included 38 
packages of Madame Marva Hair Col- 
oring and 76 of Eau Sublime Instan- 
taneous Hair Coloring. They contained 
the potentially dangerous dye, para- 
phenylenediamine, and failed to carry 
in their labeling a statement cautioning 
against use on eyelashes and eye- 
brows and advising a preliminary 
skin test before use as a hair dye. 









...Fhat’s How Prices Are Made 


Hearings before the Monopoly Committee throw 


some light on the mysteries of “fair trade” 





u presents below, for the fascina- 
tion and education of CU mem- 
bers, a small section of testimony 
given before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee as part of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s presen- 
tation. 

The subject under discussion in this 
particular testimony is price-fixing 
(“fair trade,” “resale price mainte- 
nance,” &c.). The industry under dis- 
cussion is liquor; but the general 
philosophy of the points made in the 
discussion would apply quite as well 
to almost any other consumer goods 
industry. 


THE WITNESS: 
Mr. Joseph H. Newman, President, 


Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. (dis- 
tributors of White Horse Scotch 
Whisky). 





QUESTIONERS: 

Mr. Joseph J. O'Connell, Special 
Assistant to the General Counsel, 
representing the Treasury Dep't. 

Rep. Hatton W. Summers (Tex.), 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 

Mr. Phillip Buck, General Counsel 
of the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Ewin L. Davis, Commissioner, 
representing the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. Wendell Berge, Special Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, rep- 
resenting the Dep’t of Justice. 

Dr. Isadore Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, representing the 
Dep't of Labor. 

Mr. Willis J. Ballinger, Director of 
Studies, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 








MR. O'CONNELL. In States where you 
have decided that you should take advantage 
of a resale price maintenance law, you, I 
take it, determine on some basis or other 
what the resale price will be. Could you 
tell me even in a general way how you 
would arrive at the price that you fixed? 

MR. NEWMAN. Well, it is according to 
the markup of the retailers in different 
States. 

MR. O'CONNELL. That is a little vague. 
Could you be more specific? 

MR. NEWMAN. That is as near as I 
could give it to you. 

MR. O'CONNELL. Do you 
distributors at the same -price? 
MR. NEWMAN. Yes, sir. 
MR. O'CONNELL. And the amount of 
the markup that you would permit in a 
State where there was a resale price main- 
tenance law would depend upon the amount 
of markup that you thought was proper in 
the State, or the amount that was being 
charged, or an amount that was being 
charged by some distributors or retailers. 
What it would be, I don’t quite understand. 
MR. NEWMAN. We would figure the 
markup on what the retailer would ask, if 
we thought it was fair... . 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN. 
mean by markup, profit? 
MR. NEWMAN. The profits of the re- 

tailer.... 

MR. O'CONNELL. Is it 
activity with regards you people and the 
retailer? 

MR. NEWMAN. No, no, we figure their 
markup and if we think it is fair. . . 

MR. O'CONNELL. But the retailers in 
a particular State are a large group of peo- 
ple who in the absence of fair-trade laws 
would have a variety of selling prices. I 
take it that the purpose of having a resale 


sell to all 


What do 


you 


a cooperative 


price maintenance agreement is to prevent 
that situation. When you speak of retailers 
who, in the absence of the situation you 
create, would have a variety of selling 
prices, I don’t quite understand who you 
mean. ... 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. He _ wants to 
know how much profit you are willing to 
have the retailer make, or how little? 

MR. NEWMAN. Thirty per cent. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. Why don’t you 
let him have 35? 

MR. NEWMAN. We don’t 
entitled to it, that is all... . 

MR. O’CONNELL. The price you fix is 


a minimum price? 


think he is 





THE WAY TO FIND OUT IS TO ASK 


Mr. Buck (center microphone) directs a question at a witness before the 


Monopoly Committee. 





Mr. Ballinger of the FTC prepares his pipe whil 


waiting for the answer 






MR. NEWMAN. Now you have it, 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. The cheaper he 
sells it, the more liquor he should sell, 

MR. NEWMAN. That doesn’t interest us 
at all. ; 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. You mean how 
much liquor you sell doesn’t interest yoy?! 

MR. NEWMAN. It doesn’t interest us, 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. You are doing 
business as a matter of—what do they says) 
philanthropy ? 

MR. NEWMAN. We don’t do it for that 
either. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. I thought peg 


ple who made a thing for sale were inten 
No, not 


ested in selling it. 

MR. NEWMAN. particularly, 
You like to see a lot of it sold. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN, You just keep 
it around the house? 

MR. NEWMAN. We don’t want them 
do that either. bs 
MR. BUCK. Judge, you might not kne 
just how important brands are. They know 
a certain amount is going to sell, apparen 
The VICECHAIRMAN. There may 

something to that... . 

MR. DAVIS. How is the profit to the re. 
tailer fixed? 

MR. NEWMAN. They ask quite a big 
markup in different States. Some may be 
little bit more and some may be a little bit 
less. 

MR. DAVIS. Just tell us, you know the 
highest markup that you fix, don’t you? 

MR. NEWMAN. I would say about 
SBF. «+ « 

MR. DAVIS. And what is the lowest you 
have fixed, where you have fixed the retail 
price? 

MR. NEWMAN. I would say about 30%. 

MR. DAVIS. So the range has been from 
30% to 35%? 

MR. NEWMAN. That is correct. . .. 

MR. DAVIS. Suppose some of the re 
tailers said they wanted one price fixed, and 
others another price, and others another 
price, and so forth, how would you deter 
mine the price? 


MR. NEWMAN. 




























We would consider it 
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According to the present line-up of exhibitors, Consumers Union will have the only non-commercial consumer exhibit on 
the grounds. It will be located directly off the Fair’s Theme Center, in the Consumer Interests Building. Dominant theme 
of the CU exhibit will be a dramatization of frauds in the marketplace, of facts that must be known if these frauds are 
to be avoided by consumers. All CU members and their friends are invited to visit Consumers Union at the Fair exhibit 








and give them what we thought was a fair 
markup. 

MR. DAVIS. In other words, you would 
determine what you thought was best for 
the retailers? 

MR. NEWMAN. That is correct. 

MR. DAVIS. Does the question of the 
right of the consumer ever enter into con- 
sideration? 

MR. NEWMAN. I didn’t get that. 

MR. DAVIS. Does the right of the con- 
sumer ever enter into the picture? 

MR. NEWMAN. It certainly does. 

MR. DAVIS. You hadn’t mentioned him 
to date. I just wondered. 

MR. NEWMAN. I wasn’t asked. ... 

DR. LUBIN. Mr. Newman . . . when did 
you put in your fixed price in the State of 
New York? 

MR. NEWMAN. 
exactly. 

DR. LUBIN. But it was sometime after 
Repeal, was it not? 

MR. NEWMAN. It must have been... . 

DR. LUBIN. Were there any retailers 
that you know of that had a smaller markup 
than you fixed under the law? 

MR. NEWMAN. Yes. 

DR. LUBIN. In other words, there are 
retailers who apparently do feel that they 
would be satisfied with the smaller markup 
than you fix? 

MR. NEWMAN. That is correct. . 

MR. BERGE. Doesn’t it come down to 
this? Some of them want it and some of 
them don’t, but your policy requires them 
all to take it? 

MR. NEWMAN. That is the idea. 

MR. BERGE. In fixing your prices on 
particular products, do you take into ac- 
count the price that your competitors have 
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I couldn’t tell you just 


fixed on products of similar quality? ... 

MR. NEWMAN. We may and we may not. 

MR. BERGE. Wouldn’t there be a strong 
tendency to do that? 

MR. NEWMAN. There may be, yes. .. . 
In some instances we would consider it, and 
in others we wouldn't... . 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. You are the 
businessman. You do it and why do you 
do it? Why do you do it sometimes and 
why at other times do you not do it? Why 
do you take into consideration one time 
what your competitor is selling for and the 
next time ignore it? 

MR. NEWMAN. 
circumstances. ... 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. Why do you 
think it is necessary ever to consider your 
competitor's price? 

MR. NEWMAN. With the master prices? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

MR. NEWMAN. Well, in that instance 
I would say where the market is on an 
average and the price would be equal all 
through. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN, You used some 
remarks you may understand but I don’t. 
You say you go in and find the prices about 
equal, and then some other things. Let me 
see if I can help you. You are now at the 
point where we are interested. 

MR. NEWMAN, I understand that. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. This is 


It is all according to 


some- 
thing you know and we don’t. In one 
State you are influenced by competitive 


prices and in another State you are not. 
Do you mean that in some States you go in 
and you find the competitive price what you 
would sell for anyhow? 

MR. NEWMAN. Yes... . 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN. The next place 


you find them not what you think they ought 
to be, and there you fix the price? 

MR. NEWMAN. That is the idea. 

MR. BALLINGER. Mr. Newman, you 
think the producers of liquor should com- 
pete on price in the manufacture of liquor? 

MR. NEWMAN. What do you mean? 

MR. BALLINGER. There must be price 
competition between manufacturers of 
liquor? ‘ 

MR. NEWMAN. Absolutely. 

MR. BALLINGER. Then why don’t you 
think there should be price competition be- 
tween the distributors? ... 

MR. NEWMAN. Well, I would say that 
in selling to the consumer that the retailer 
requires a certain markup in order to make 
his profit. 

MR. BALLINGER. Then why wouldn’t 
you say it would be a good thing if the manu- 
facturers would get together and agree on 
what their profit should be? 

MR. NEWMAN. It couldn’t be done. ... 

MR. BALLINGER. If it could be done, 
do you think it would be a good thing for 
the manufacturers to fix prices? 

MR. NEWMAN. I don’t think so. 

MR. BALLINGER. But you think it is 
a good thing for the manufacturer to pre- 
vent the distributor from competing, saying 
“You can’t compete on price any longer?” 

MR. NEWMAN. Yes. 

MR. BALLINGER. There is some incon- 
sistency, then, in what you are saying. 

MR. BUCK. What you know about it is 
that this system gives you a good profit 
and insures the payment of your accounts 
properly, and so forth. That is what your 
interest is. After all, your interest is in 
good solid profit, straight through. 

MR. NEWMAN, Yes. 











Most Men’s Shoes Don't Fit 


. « « which may be blamed on design, or the salesman, or 


the buyer. For reasons of health and your shoe bill you 


should take the problem seriously. Here are some hints to 


help you. Here, too, are test results on 16 leading brands 


= 400 million times each year 

somebody goes into a shoe store 
and buys a pair of shoes. About 100 
million of the pairs are bought by men 
and they may cost as little as $1.79 for 
a cheap pair or as much as $42.50 for 
custom-built shoes with leather “tanned 
in the bark of the willow tree.” 

The vast majority of the buyers get 
shoes in the medium price range, from 
several dollars to eight or 10 dollars, 
and they want the most comfort, the 
longest wear and the most attractive 
appearance they can find. 

To see what shoe buyers get for 
their money, and to guide its mem- 
bers’ choice of shoes, CU has tested 
and rated, in terms of quality and 
price, models of 16 leading brands of 
men’s shoes. Women’s shoes will be 
reported on in a future issue. 

About 99% of the shoes that men 
now buy are a variation of the Oxford 
type—high shoes for men disappeared 
from general use during the World 
War. Before the War, Oxfords were 
considered daring, juvenile, | very 
sporty—and extremely hard on the 
ankles. Wartime consumption of 
leather, according to one shoeman, 
accounted largely for the sudden shift 
in style. The shoeman also reports 
that buttoned shoes—once a staple— 
are no longer manufactured except to 
special order. But these extreme style 
shifts have been a matter of decades; 
women’s styles have changed almost as 
markedly within a few weeks. 


amg as it is, total shoe production 
in the United States is far from 
the quantity which could be turned 
out with current productive machinery. 
Estimates on the amount of wasted 
capacity in the shoe industry vary. 
But even in 1899, the machinery 
capacity, according to the United 
States Census of Manufactures for 
that year “was sufficient to produce 
in seven months of the year all the 
boots and shoes for the normal annual 





| ypesempes on this page are 
some notes on shoes and the 
shoe industry, and a discussion of 
that most important question— 
shoe fit. Detailed technical in- 
formation on men’s shoes appears 
separately on page 10. Ratings 
and laboratory test results will 
be found on page 11. 











consumption.” Since that time, ad- 
vances in technique have greatly in- 
creased the potential productivity of 
the industry. 

Shoe production is not only highly 
advanced technically, but also exceed- 
ingly profitable. In the good years of 
1919-1928 the shoe manufacturing 
business showed a net return of 17.3% 
on its investment. Only nine indus- 
tries in the country did better. 

Investment in shoes is controlled by 
a handful of companies, and the czar 
of the industry is undoubtedly the 
International Shoe Co., organized in 
1921 as a consolidation of several 
smaller firms. International Shoe oper- 
ates over 40 shoe factories and supply 
departments, and a considerable num- 
ber of tanneries. Its net sales in 1930 
exceeded $100,000,000; its net earn- 
ings were $12,874,000 and its net 
assets were $110,000,000. 

A large proportion of the shoe ma- 
chinery in the United States is owned 
by the United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
and rented to shoe manufacturers—a 
circumstance which has given United 
considerable control of the industry. 

These tremendous corporations are 
a far cry from the individual crafts- 
men who flourished a century ago. 
Says Malcolm Keir, in his “Manufac- 
turing Industries in America”: 

“_.. the trade was called The Gentle 
Craft. Inasmuch as shoemaking was 
sedentary, noiseless and repetitive, it 
furnished plenty of opportunity for 
the craftsman to mull over politics, 









religion or philosophy. The shoemak. 
er’s shop was looked upon as a clearj 

house for opinion, and it is but nat. 
ural that many a bench warmer has 


risen to seats more eminent. .. .” 


But shoe business, like other busi. 
ness, has altered, and the talkative 
eighteenth century is dead. Today the 
authoritative Arthur Henderson, of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, offers this . 
up-to-date “bit of advice on conversa. 
tion at the fitting stool”: 

“Keep to the subject of shoes, 
Eschew politics. Avoid isms. When the 
customer makes a detour learn the 
art of bringing the conversation back 
to the straight line of shoes, shoes, 
shoes. The clerk has something to 
sell for which money is being paid. 
All other conversation defeats, de. 
tours and delays the real object of 
both parties. . . .” 

The real object—or at least the most 
important object—of one party in 
these businesslike negotiations is to get 
a pair of shoes which fit. This is true 
no matter what kind of shoes he wants; 
how much he is willing to pay for 
them; whether he is interested pri- 
marily in comfort or in wear. Regard- 
less of the quality of materials and 
workmanship, the life of an improp- 
erly fitted shoe—assuming it can be 
worn at all—will be short; it will soon 
be forced out of shape and thereafter 
break down rapidly. 


fete epee shoe fit depends 
partly on luck and partly on your 
shoe salesman. (It therefore could not 
be considered in CU’s ratings.) And 
you might just as well realize that 
shoe salesmen are hired primarily to 
sell; only incidentally to fit your feet. 

To some degree, in fact, salesmen 
would seem to be paid for not serv: 
ing consumers. The Boot and Shoe 
Recorder recommends to shoe retail- 
ers a plan—successfully tried in one 
store—of disposing of “hard-to-fit” 
shoes, by offering salesmen special 
bonuses for selling them. “Once fitted,” 
says this journal, the hard-to-fit prod- 
ucts are “just as comfortable, give just 
as good service as any others.” 

In answer to which CU must point 
out that “hard-to-fit” shoes are hard 
to fit precisely because they do not 
conform in shape to the form of the 
average foot, and the average cus 
tomer who buys them will simply b 
misfitted. 
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A few general rules, if carefully fol- 
lowed, should increase your chances 
of buying well-fitted shoes. Don’t buy 
shoes by size numbers. Insist that the 
salesman measure both your feet, 
while you are standing, regardless 
of the type of measuring device he 
uses. Stand and walk in both shoes 
and don’t buy until you are completely 
satisfied. Remember that feet of the 
same length and width vary in other 
proportions. 

The shoe should, of course, be the 
proper length from heel to toe and 
the proper width through the ball. 
But the length from ball to heel and 
from ball to toe is equally important. 
Since the ball of the foot is the widest 
part, it should come at the widest 
part of the shoe, and it is here that 
the shoe should “hinge” in walking. 

A good rule is that a shoe should 
be loose in the toes and tight at the 
heel. (Slipping at the heel is a par- 
ticularly common cause of complaint.) 
The shoe should fit snugly around the 
when it is laced the space 





instep 
between the eyelets should be at least 
3g of an inch. Finally, remember 
that properly fitted shoes do not need 
“breaking in.” 


[' WOULD seem difficult to exaggerate 
the undoubted importance of foot 
comfort to general health. But such 


exaggeration is possible—the shoe in- 





dustry manages it yearly in its promo- 
tion in connection with “National Foot 
Health Week.” Even the best-fitted 
shoes will not “build up virility and 
capacity for a strenuous life”—as 
promised in one piece of such pro- 
motion copy. 

But it is true, according to many 
physicians that poorly fitted shoes can 
be the cause of foot weakness and 
poor posture which, in turn, often 
produce backache, chronic fatigue, 
and other symptoms. The connection 
between comfortable feet and good 


A SHOE DISSECTED 

From top to bottom and from left 
to right, here are the principal parts 
of a man’s shoe: 1) upper leathers— 
vamp and quarter ; 2) heel: 3) counter 
—which gives shape to the rear of the 
shoe; 4) shank—which supports the 
foot from heel to ball: 5) outsole: 6) 
welt—which connects soles to upper 

leather; 7) insole 
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health is apparently more important 
than most people realize. A survey 
conducted by the University of Wis- 
consin showed that of 1,000 people 
examined, only 40% of the men were 
wearing well-fitted shoes; 46% wore 
shoes of fair fit, and 14% were poorly 
fitted. The results with women’s shoes 
were even more discouraging. 

The underlying cause of a large 
amount of foot trouble is improper 
weight distribution on the feet. These 
troubles are frequently aggravated 
by so-called corrective shoes—that is, 
by those with built-in arch supports or 
other features designed to correct foot 
deformity—as well as by ill-fitted and 
badly designed shoes. 

Never buy corrective shoes on the 
advice of the salesman. A competent 
orthopedic physician is the only per- 
son qualified to determine whether 
or not the use of special supports 
for correcting foot disorders is de- 
sirable. Quite frequently the correc- 
tion is accomplished by other means; 
by exercises designed to strengthen 
muscles which may be weak, or by 
instruction as to body carriage which 
will properly distribute weight on the 
feet. 

A special study made by CU some 
some time ago to determine whether 
it is possible to get properly fitting 
shoes by mail order showed only a 
50% chance of getting satisfaction on 
the first trial. As with other clothing 
items, it is apparently the policy of 
the mail-order houses to err on the 
large side in fitting shoes. For this 
reason, the purchase of shoes by mail 
order cannot be recommended, and no 
mail-order brands are rated here. 

A good shoe is one that is properly 
designed—that is, its shape conforms 
closely to the shape of the normal 
foot—and which is well constructed of 
good materials. Unfortunately, you 
will not be able to recognize these 
qualities by casual inspection. Even an 
expert must break down a shoe into 
its component parts before he can 
judge its quality. Unfortunately also, 
no shoe labels convey enough infor- 
mation to help you materially in your 
choice. 

In general, remember that although 
it is most unlikely that you can buy 
a shoe with all the qualities CU's tech- 
nicians describe as “good” for less 
than $5, you can get good value for 
your dollar in the $3-$5 price class. 
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For the Technically Minded: A Note 


on Shoe Structure and on CU's Tests 


eigen features which give 
the shoe its shape are box toe, the 
shank, the counter and the insole. The 
weaker these are, the more rapidly the 
shoe loses shape. The shank, usually a 
strip of metal (in some inferior shoes 
a piece of wood) supports the shoes 
across the arch from heel to ball. The 
counter is the piece of material— 
paper, leather board or leather— in 
the back of the shoe, which gives it 
its shape. The insole, which supple- 
ments the outsole protection for the 
foot, is the general foundation on 
which the shoe “is built. 


| 8 herr: leather used in the uppers 
of shoes should be soft, flexible, 
porous and resistant to scuffing; the 
most common of the varieties used 
are calf and kid, which is really goat- 


skin. (Genuine kid is never used in 
shoes.) Goatskin-called-kid is soft, 
pliable, porous, and, weight for 


weight, stronger than calfskin. But it 
scuffs easily, and unless it is of the 
highest quality, does not look so well 
as calfskin. The latter is the best 
choice for general service. 

Leather soles, which are made from 
heavy cowhide, should be flexible, 
resistant to abrasion, and should not 
absorb moisture readily. (The best 
sole leather comes from what is 
known as the “bend” of the hide— 
the section extending from shoulder 
to tail and from backbone to edge of 
belly.) 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to the relative merits of rubber and 
leather soles. Rubber is more durable, 
but some experts feel that its lack of 
porosity which prevents the escape of 
perspiration makes it extremely un- 
desirable. Orthopedists also differ 
about the merits of leather and rubber 
heels. The differences in heels are. 
however, apparently of minor im- 
portance. 

The lining of the vamp (forepart 
of upper) of the shoes should be of 
good quality canvas twill and the lin- 
ing of the back of the shoe should be 
of kid or sheepskin. 

Insoles should be made of full- 


grained leather; the best counters and 
box toes are made of this material, 
though in cheap shoes counters are 
usually of paper and box toes of 
treated felt. 

Care of the shoes is an important 
factor in their durability. If the 
leather is frequently polished or oiled, 
it tends to remain soft, pliable and 
more resistant to water. Have worn 
shoes repaired at the first sign of 
need; and, since heat is injurious to 
leather, be sure to dry wet shoes 
slowly, away from direct heat. Per- 
spiration is hard on shoes; they 
should be kept (on shoe trees) in a 
well-ventilated place where they will 
air and dry out as quickly as possible. 


7 shoes selected for this test are 
those considered the most staple 
models of the brands rated. All are 
dress Oxfords with welt construction. 
Of each pair of shoes tested one was 
sent to the laboratory for physical 
tests on materials and for examina- 
tion on structural points and work- 
manship by the technicians; the other 
was broken down and rated by exami- 
nation of materials, construction, 
workmanship and design by an expert 
in shoe building and design. The rela- 
tive scores listed in the table on page 
1l were given on the basis of labo- 
ratory tests or examination, and con- 
sultants’ examination on some 30 
points. 

The physical tests consisted of abra- 
sion tests on outer soles, tensile strength 
tests of upper leather, inner soles and 
quarter (back) lining and bursting 
strength tests on vamp linings. 

The abrasion tests were made on the 
National Bureau of Standards-type 
leather-abrasion wear tester. The ten- 
sile strength of the upper leather, used 
as a guide in determining the quality 
of the leather was determined on 4 
Scott Tester. Specimens were tested 
before and after flexing (one million 
flexes) and the average of the results 
was used. Stitching, heel, heel base, 
filler, shank, tongue, lining, back stay, 
heel seat, welt and tongues were care- 
fully examined and rated. 
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1 Average before and after flexing. 


The ratings listed below apply spe- 
cifically only to the model numbers 
tested. CU is at present conducting a 
study to determine whether or not it 
is possible, with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, to rate an entire line of a 
particular brand of shoes on the basis 
of tests of a few models of that brand. 


Best Buys 


Hanover (Hanover Shoe Co., Han- 
over, Pa.). Model 3826 tested. $4. 
A very good shoe for the price. 


A. S. Beck (A. S. Beck Shoe Stores, 
NYC). Model 316 tested. Model 
326 is claimed to be the same shoe 
with shorter toe length. $3.98. 
Equal in quality and value to the 
Hanover above. 


Sundial (International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.). Model 6558 tested. $6. 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of value) 


W.L. Douglas “Scotsman” (W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass.). Model K 0103 tested. $3.50. 
Fair quality. A good buy at the 
price. 


Regal (Regal Shoe Co, 
Mass.). Model 


Whitman, 
1200 tested. $5.85. 


Although we are not prepared to draw 
any final conclusion on this point, the 
fact that the ratings in this report with 
a few exceptions conform closely to 
those in CU Reports, September 1936, 
indicates that there may be a consid- 
erable degree of consistency within 


brands. 


Crosby Square 


Nunn-Bush 


Different shoe than model rated 
“Not Acceptable” in 1936 report. 


“New Yorker” 
(Mid-State Shoe Co., Milwaukee). 
Model A8470 tested. $6.85. 


(Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee). Model 3507 tested. 
$8.75. Highest in quality of those 
tested (equal to Foot-saver), which 
makes this shoe a “Best Buy” for 
those who can afford to pay for this 
extra quality. Soles relatively poor. 


Bostonian (Commonwealth Shoe & 


Leather Co., Whitman, Mass.). 
Model 1297 tested. $8.75. A good 
quality shoe; a close second to 
Nunn-Bush and Foot-saver. 


Foot-saver (Commonwealth Shoe & 


Leather Co.). Model 419X tested. 
$10.50. Highest quality (equal to 


Nunn-Bush), but high priced. Soles 


relatively poor. Considered best de- 
signed of those tested. 


W. L. Douglas “Ascot” (W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co.). Model G 5533 
tested. $5.85. Better quality than 
$3.50 model but not worth differ- 
ence in price. 

Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co., 
Chicago). Model S490 tested. $8.75. 

Nettleton (A. E. Nettleton Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.). Model 216 tested. $10. 

Walk Over (George E. Keith Co., 
Brockton, Mass.). Model 1965 
tested. $6.75. Quality about equal 
to Douglas “Scotsman” and much 
higher priced. Not a good value. 

Jarman Friendly (General Shoe 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn.). Model 
820 tested. $5. Poor design. Not a 
good value. 


Not Acceptable 


Educator (distrib., G. R. Kinney Co.; 
made by Educator Shoe Co.). Model 
8597W tested. $3.98. A poorly de- 
signed and constructed shoe of poor 
materials. 


Thom McAn (distrib., Thom McAn 
Stores; made by J. F. McElwain 
Co.). Model 3100 tested. $3.15. A 
poor shoe in most details. 

Endicott (Endicott-Johnson Corp.). 
Model AG8 tested. $2.98. A poor 


shoe even at the price. 





Results of Laboratory Tests on Men's Shoes 





The table shows comparative laboratory test results on the more important points of construction. Other minor points which enter into the 


total quality score are omitted. 


Brands are listed in order of quality without regard to price. 








OuTER SOLE Upper QUARTER 
ABRASION. LEATHER DESIGN LINING 
Rev. Per Tuicx- TeEnsmLe Score. TENSILE Tora. 
GRAM NEss OF SrrENGTH Basis StrenctH MATERIAL MatTeriat RELATIVE 
Price Loss or SoLes (LB. PER 100 (LB. PER or Box OF QUALITY 
BranpD $ Wercut (IncHEs) sq. 1Nn.)' Ports SQ. IN.) Tor Counter Score? 

Foot-saver ... 10.50 1240 2 4289 92 6418 Treated fabric Leather 80 
Nunn-Bush . 8.75 1360 .21 5945 7 3885 Leather Leather 80 
Bostonian... 8.75 1600 .19 5326 7 5081 Leather Leather 79 
Nettleton... . 10.00 2050 21 4347 79 6285 Leather Leather 78 
Crosby Square... 6.85 1930 21 5810 75 4732 Treated fabric Leather 7 

Sundial..... .. 6.00 1700 .19 65778 77 7953 Treated felt Leather 7 

Florsheim... .. 8.75 157 y 4092 69 317 Leather Leather 75 
Regal...... 5.85 1440 .23 3747 71 5236 Treated felt Leather 7 

Hanover... .. 1.00 1760 21 4366 75 4042 Leather Leather 7 

A. S. Beck..... 3.98 1580 21 5424 7 2316 Treated felt Paper 73 
W. L. Douglas “‘Ascot’’ 5.85 1370 .19 4398 66 3904 Treated felt Leather 69 
Walk Over..... ' 6.75 1380 21 4058 71 4927 Treated fabric Paper 68 
W. L. Douglas “‘Scotsman”’ 3.50 1710 21 3900 69 7148 Treated felt Paper 67 
Jarman Friendly. 5.00 1520 .19 3816 57 4400‘ = Treated felt Paper 64 
Educator...... 3.98 1440 19 3063 61 3650 Treated felt Paper 60 
Endicott ..... 2.98 1280 .19 3273 62 4162 Treated felt Paper 7 
Thom McAn.. 3.15 1160 21 4983 54 5538 Treated felt Paper 57 


a 





2 Scores are based on a weighted schedule with a maximum score of 100. 


3 Kidskin uppers. 4 Cotton quarter lining. 
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Shoe Makers Seek Cheap Labor 


... and, except from the unions, they get it 


SHOE company was first in Ameri- 
A ca’s major industries to be the 
subject of criminal prosecution under 
the recently enacted Wages and Hours 
Bill. The company was Brown Contract 
Stitching, Inc., fined $1,500 under Fed- 
eral indictments. The Dep’t of Justice 
produced evidence that the company 
paid one young woman employee 
$2.38 for one week’s work and another 
$2.64! 

These examples are extreme—but 
they are not an altogether unfair illus- 
tration of the wage situation in shoes. 
In a recent memorandum to Senator 
Walsh, the United Shoe Workers 
(CIO) declared that “the average an- 
nual income of the nation’s 300,000 
shoe workers is less than $800... .” 

This is lower than the $998.51 aver- 
age wage of 1919. And, though the 


worker’s average full-time hours 
dropped from 52.3 per week (1918) 
to 48.9 hours per week (1930), the 


shoe worker’s average production of 
shoes jumped from 1,569 (1919) to 
1,807 (1929) pairs. 

In view of these facts, it is scarcely 
remarkable that the shoe worker has 
turned to trade unionism. His efforts 
have met with the usual corporate 
opposition. In addition to the custo- 
mary methods of intimidation and 
company unionism (widespread in the 
shoe industry) the manufacturers 
have fought unions chiefly by “running 
away” with their plants. 

The rented machinery of the “gyp- 
sy” shoe manufacturer lends itself to 
quick getaways; almost overnight he 
can transplant himself from a union- 
minded town to one in which the 
Chamber of Commerce or municipal 
authorities have assured him of cheap 
and “loyal” labor. 


‘ 


T Is partly because of these “run- 
| away” plants that shoe workers 
are not, as yet, united into one strong 
trade union. Three unions are active 
in the field: The Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen, with 12,000 
members in the Old Colony or South 
Shore District in Massachusetts, which 
has been in existence since 1933 and 
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has cooperated with the CIO; the AFL 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union which 
in 1937 had a membership of 29,300 
(showing a decline from the 46,700 
enrolled in 1920) ; and the CIO United 
Shoe Workers which increased from 
20,000 in 1937 to 52,000 in 1938. 

For much of the information on 
some of the following shoe companies, 
CU is indebted to Horace B. Davis, 
author of a book on the shoe industry 
to be published in the Fall* and an 
authority on labor conditions in the 
industry. 

A, S. Beck (A. S. Beck Co.). This 
chain operates about 100 stores. It is 
affiliated with the Diamond Shoe Corp. 
(Brockton, Mass.) , which also operates 
the Gold Seal Shoe Co. (Boston, 
Mass.), the Mayfair Shoe Co. (New- 
buryport, Mass.), and a plant in Lit- 
tlestown, Pa. The Diamond Shoe Corp. 
has a contract with the Brotherhood 
of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, and 
the Gold Seal has a contract with the 
United Shoe Workers, CIO. Mr. Davis 
reports that the A. S. Beck Co. “has, 
on occasion, run a non-union plant in 
direct competition with its union plant, 
and used the non-union plant to beat 
down conditions in the union plant.” 


Bostonian; Foot-saver (Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co.). Under 
contract to the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen. The company 
reports that its payroll averaged some 
436 persons last year; that these per- 


* Mr. Davis’ book, a part of the Labor and 
Industry series, will be published by the 
Labor Research Ass’n through whose courtesy 
CU was permitted to consult Mr. Davis’ 
manuscript. 


sons averaged 30.8 hours per week for 
51 weeks; that the minimum weekly 
wage for women is $12 and for men, 
$14; that the average for 52 weeks, 
in 1938, was $19.28. 


W. L. Douglas (W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co.). The company is the origi- 
nal union label firm; it adopted the 
label after a nation-wide union cam- 
paign during the 1890’s. However, the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Crafts- 
men which has a contract with this 
company reports that it has purchased 
many thousands of comparatively 
cheap pairs of shoes from the non- 
union Endicott-Johnson Corp. and sold 
them as Douglas shoes. 


Endicott (Endicott-Johnson Corp.). 
This giant shoe company employs more 
than 20,000 men and women and oper- 
ates one of America’s largest company 
unions. The company has reaped much 
remunerative acclaim for its highly 
publicized wage plan, medical bene- 
fits and other progressive devices, some 
of which have some genuine value for 
the shoe worker. 

However, according to Labor Re- 
search Ass'n, the average weekly wage 
for Endicott-Johnson workers for the 
first eight months of 1938 was $17.47 
as compared with a weekly average 
wage for the same period of $21.67 
for shoe workers in New York City. 
The company has emphasized its un- 
willingness to allow a National Labor 
Relations Board election among its em- 
ployees; in addition, the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee revealed 
that Endicott-Johnson paid $12,823.31 
to the notorious Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency, for labor espionage. 


Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co.). 
Characterized as the most profitable 
firm of any size in the shoe industry, 
the Florsheim Co. maintains an aver- 
age of 3,000 employees at present. The 
company is under contract to the Boot 





early in May. 


products; will run to about 288 pages; 





The Annual Buying Guide 
1939 


pw 1939 Buying Guide is in the final stages of preparation and will be sent out 
to all members at the earliest possible moment. It should be completely distributed 


The new edition will include ratings and essential buying data on some 2,000 
will retain the “pocketability” of shape and 
size so much approved by members in previous years. 
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Squibb Protests 


wn CU's report on dentifrices (Oc- 
I tober 1936 Reports) Squibb Dental 
Cream was rated “Not Acceptable” 
because its misleading advertising had 
drawn condemnation from the Amer- 
ican Dental Ass’n, and because “test 
indicated presence ... of phenolph- 
thalein as coloring matter, a_ sub- 
stance quite harmful to some people, 
possibly even in the amount used in 
this toothpaste.” 

In February of this year the Squibb 
Co. informed CU that the coloring 
matter in Squibb Dental Cream was 
not phenolphthalein, but erythrosine. 
This substance—although closely re- 
lated in chemical structure to phe- 
nolphthalein—is a certified food dye, 
approved by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, and is quite harmless. 

CU's analyses of new samples of 
Squibb Dental Cream reveal that it 
does contain erythrosine and not phe- 
nolphthalein. CU apologizes for its 
1936 error. But CU objects again, as 
of April 1939, to the continued mis- 
leading advertising of the Squibb Co. 











and Shoe Workers Union, AFL. The 
company reports an average weekly 
wage for males and females of $28.40 
but neglects to say whether or not this 
average includes supervisory and office 
employees. 

According to the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee, Milton S. Flor- 
sheim (and the Florsheim Shoe Co.) 
have contributed funds to the Ameri- 
can Vigilant Intelligence Federation 
run by Harry A. Jung, who was de- 
nounced by Henry T. Rainey, former 
Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, for fomenting strikes, rack- 
eteering and doing “the slimy, stool- 
pigeon work necessary for the purpose 
of destroying organized labor.” 

Hanover (Hanover Shoe Co.). The 
company employs 600 workers and 
Maintains an open shop. Some time 
ago it “ran away” from New York City 
to a lower wage area in Pennsylvania. 


Nettleton (Nettleton Co.). The 
company employs 300 to 400 work- 
ers. According to the United Shoe 
Workers it pays relatively low wages 
and maintains an open shop. 


Nunn-Bush (Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Co.). This open-shop company is one 
of America’s foremost examples of in- 
dustrial paternalism. Its 650 employees 
enjoy a “guaranteed employment” 
plan and, the company informs us, 
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receive a $23.50 weekly drawing ac- 
count under the plan 52 weeks of the 
year. The company states that in 1938 
it was able “to provide 4514 work 
weeks for each employee,” and that 
during the 1938 depression in the shoe 
business it “did not lay off one single 
production worker.” The company has 
opened a subsidiary plant a short 
distance from Milwaukee which is not 
under the “guaranteed employment” 
plan. 

Regal (Regal Shoe Co.). Under 
contract with the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen. 


Sundial (International Shoe Co.). 
This company, known as the world’s 
largest shoe manufacturer, takes ad- 
vantage of small town offers of tax 
rebates, free moving expenses, free 
rent, cheap and “loyal” labor by oper- 
ating scattered, relatively small plants. 
The company recognizes bona fide 
unions in certain operations such as 
selling, but operates a company union, 
the Western Brotherhood of Shoe 
Workers, in its St. Louis plants. It 
appeared on the list of patrons of Cor- 
porations Auxiliary Co., which is an- 
other major spy and strike-breaking 
agency. 

Thom McAn (J. F. McElwain Co.). 
Part of Melville Shoe Co. (Thom 
McAn, John Ward, &c., operating a re- 
ported 632 retail stores). The company 
recognizes no bona fide union, and 
there are not any figures on wages 
available. 


Walk Over (George E. Keith Co.). 
This company, one of America’s five 
largest shoe manufacturers, makes 
ladies’ shoes under an agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen in Campello, Mass. Most of 
its men’s shoes, however, are made in 
a Middleboro, Mass., plant operated on 
an open-shop basis; other men’s shoes 
are bought from outside non-union 
plants. 

The company reports that it em- 
ploys some 2,000 people who work a 
40-hour week and average around 45 
weeks a year. They add that “the 
weekly minimum is the government 
minimum [$11] though very few of 
our people, even the novices, work at 
that figure. The wage scale [is] from 
$15 up to $40 or $45.” The report 
gives no clue as to how many workers 
earn $15 weekly and how many earn 


$40 or $45. 

















Long-Period Rates 


Since instituting new rates for 
two- and three-year member- 
ships several weeks ago, CU has 
been deluged with a minor flood 
of renewals and new subscrip- 
tions taking advantage of the 
savings made possible. 


The savings are one dollar on 
two-year memberships—instead 
of paying $6 you pay $5; two 
dollars on three-year member- 
ships—instead of paying $9 you 
pay $7. 

If you'd like to get the bother 
of renewing over for a good 
long period to come; or, if 
you're new to Consumers Union 
and want to take out a long- 
term subscription at a saving, 
then reach for a pair of scissors 
and cut out the coupon below. 




















CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W. 
New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to take advantage of the sav- 
ings created by the new two- and 
three-year rates. 


[-] Renew my subscription for 
years. 


| enclose $..... ($5 for two years, 
$7 for three years) 


[] Enroll me as a new member for 


| enclose $..... ($5 for two years, 
$7 for three years} 


| agree to keep confidential all mate- 
rial sent to me which is sc designated. 


Seve oR Dove nen eeede e629 426689 
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Calling 
CU Members 
in all Fraternal 


Organizations 


Masons, Elks and Odd- 
fellows. Workmen's Circle, 
Knights of Columbus, Inter- 
national Workers Order, 
Workmen's Sick and Death 
Benefit Society .... 


HAVE you started a CU 
group in your local chapter? 
If not, you're overlooking 
one of the most important 
benefits you can give your 
members. 


WHAT more friendly serv- 
ice could you offer them 
than an introduction to CU, 
the non-profit testing organ- 
ization through whose ad- 
vice they can save from $50 
to $300 a year on their pur- 
chasing .. . through whose 
buying guidance they can 
learn to avoid harmful and 
worthless goods .... 


AND there is an immedi- 
ate saving of $1 a year on 
the subscription rate. Groups 
of 15 or more people joining 
at the same time can get the 
regular $3 membership for 
$2 each, the $1 membership 
for 60¢. 

















CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W. 
New York, N. Y. 


I'll try to start a group. Please send 
group application blank and ........ 
circulars. 


Name 
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Milk Makes Money 








.. . for a few big distributors, while farmers and consumers 


pay. CU outlines a few proposed solutions to the problem 


ILK is making the headlines these 
days. And it is high time that 
this national problem received na- 
tional attention. 
The problem is really simple enough. 
On the one hand there are 68 mil- 
lion urban consumers, most of whom 
cannot afford to buy sufficient milk 
because it is too expensive. (The av- 
erage daily consumption of milk in 
the United States is less than one pint.) 
On the other hand, there are 3 to 4 
million dairy farmers who receive so 
little for their product that their aver- 
age annual income is $500 to $600. 
In between stand the distributors, 
dominated by the National Dairy 
Products Corp. and the Borden Co. 
The crux of the situation, as Dr. 
Frederic C. Howe of the Dep't of 
Agriculture recently explained to the 
Temporary National Economic (mo- 
nopoly) Committee, lies in the position 
occupied by these two big companies. 
They control, with their subsidiaries, 
such a large share of. the nation’s 
milk supply that they can virtually 
dictate prices to consumers and farm- 
ers alike. At the same time they can 
squeeze out the small distributor. 


n Chicago, where they stand in- 
I dicted for having conspired to fix 
prices in the milk and ice cream 
industries, Borden and National Dairy 
are preparing to fight lustily for their 
right to gouge consumers and exploit 
farmers. The Borden Co. has ear- 
marked $300,000 to carry on its de- 
fense—probably only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the total amount 
that will be spent by the defendants. 
And the fact that the special Dep't 
of Justice prosecutor has threatened 
Grand Jury action unless a current 
campaign to intimidate witnesses is 
abandoned, indicates that the fight may 
not be too clean. Nor is that any 
surprise; gangster methods have been 
employed before by the distributors 
end their allies in Chicago. 

It is not healthy for an independent 


distributor—wherever he may be—to 
offer active competition to the big 
boys. Mr. George A. Johnson of De- 
troit, testifying recently before the 
monopoly committee, charged that dis- 
tributors had threatened to bomb his 
milk depots because he was selling 
milk cheaper from the depots than 
were the house-to-house distributors. 

The situation is particularly tense 
in the New York area. 

There, a State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice held unconstitutional the Rogers. 
Allen Act of 1937 under which prices 
paid to farmers were fixed by bar- 
gaining agencies of producers and dis- 
tributors. Shortly after, a Federal dis. 
trict judge held unenforceable a Fed- 
eral-State marketing order which 
served to round out that Act. 

Leading to the invalidation of the 
marketing order was the justified re- 
fusal of certain farmer-marketing 
agencies and independent distributors 
to comply with its terms. The order, 
they charged, enabled National Dairy, 
Borden’s and the Dairymen’s League 
(dominated by the distributors) to 
monopolize the fluid milk market and 
thus freeze out competition. 

The court’s decision substantiated 
their charge. “There can be little 
doubt,” stated the presiding judge, 
“that ... the large dealers doing 70% 
of the business in the marketing area 
enjoy discriminatory preferential treat- 
ment [under the terms of the order] 
over most of the handlers doing the 


remaining 30°% of the business.” 
Other marketing orders have also 
come in for criticism. Donald E. 


Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, objected to the amended milk 
pact for the Boston milk market 
which, beginning in January of this 
year, provided for a price increase of 
27¢ per hundred pounds for Class 1 
milk. This meant, as he pointed out, 
higher prices for consumers. In addi- 
tion, he prophesied, the farmers would 
receive only about one-fifth of the 
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increase, and the distributors would 
ocket the remaining four-fifths, thus 
widening still further the already wide 
gap between farm and retail prices. 


palmar some form of Fed- 
eral regulation is needed if farm- 
ers are to get a fair return on their 
product and consumers are to obtain 
milk at prices they can afford to pay. 
But for the most part, the marketing 
orders now in effect in various areas 
have failed to achieve this end. Some 
experts believe that even antitrust laws 
will not free the milk industry from 
the clutch of the big distributors. 

Other legislative remedies proposed 
include the recommendation of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
Secretary Wallace that all States adopt 
a standard milk ordinance. The need 
for so doing is obvious since sanitary 
regulations — adopted ostensibly for 
health reasons 
cials in many areas to restrict the 
fluid milk supply and consequently to 
raise prices. At best, however, adop- 
tion of a standard milk ordinance 
throughout the country would take 
away only one of the weapons of the 
big distributors. 


are used by local offi- 





LREADY a number of experiments to 
solve the problem—at least par- 
tially—are under way. 

In some areas, Federal and munici- 
pal authorities are trying to make low- 
priced milk available to those who 
need it most. The Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. has been buying 
milk in the Boston area and donating 
it to local relief agencies who, in turn, 
pay handlers 2¢ per quart for pasteur- 
izing, bottling and delivering the milk 
in large quantities to central distrib- 
uting depots. The milk is given to 
people on relief and is also sold at 
2¢ a quart to persons on the WPA, to 
private charitable institutions, and to 
needy school children. 

There has been no lack of distribu- 
tors willing to handle the milk at 2¢ 
a quart—significant in view of the 
fact that they are quite certainly not 
losing money in the process. 

In New York, the city authorities 
have set up a number of milk depots 
where families certified as needy by 
the Dep’t of Welfare can buy 8¢ milk 
between 6:30 and 8:30 in the morn- 
ing. Since its beginning in 1934, the 
plan has operated so successfully that 
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it is understood the Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture is trying to persuade a number of 
large cities to adopt a similar pro- 
gram. 


UTSTANDING experiment in New 

York, however, is the Consumer- 
Farmer Milk Cooperative, an out- 
growth of the Milk Consumers Pro- 
tective Committee founded by Con- 
sumers Union. Its consumer members 
are firmly committed to the principle 
that cheap milk must not be obtained 
at the expense of an unfair return to 
the farmers. Farmer-members of the 
cooperative receive half the price the 
consumer pays and milk is sold at the 
lowest prevailing retail price. Earn- 
ings are divided—one-third going to 
farmers, two-thirds to the consumer- 
members.’ 

Approximately one year old, the 
cooperative has grown steadily al- 
though the sledding has not been easy. 
One competing distributor, for exam- 
ple, has sold milk at 5¢ a quart in 
an attempt to break up co-op patron- 
age in those neighborhoods where it 
is most flourishing. Despite such ob- 
stacles, the sale of co-op milk has 
already increased from approximately 
500 quarts a day to over 8,000. 

Still another solution to the prob- 
lem is that suggested by the experience 
of one small town, Tarboro, North 
Carolina—the first, if not the only, 
city in the country in which milk 
processing and distribution is a public 
enterprise. For over 20 years the citi- 
zens of Tarboro have found their mu- 
nicipal milk plant an excellent invest- 
ment. Most important of all, the city 
has had high-quality milk at a lower 
cost to consumers and a higher return 
to producers than is prevalent in com- 
parable markets. 


LL experiments under way point to 
A one fact—that any successful solu- 
tion to the milk problem must begin 
or end by freeing the industry from 
the stranglehold of the big distribu- 
tors. 


The milk is available. The market 


is huge. Some way can—and must— 
be found by which the dairy farmers 
can make a living from their product 
and the mass of consumers obtain milk 
at prices which they can afford to pay. 

1Tor further information write to the 
Consumer-Farmer Milk Cooperative, 215 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 











The Consumer-Farmer 
Milk Cooperative 


pasteurizes and packages it, like this 





PIOTURES BY RUTH ROZAFFY 


transfers it to containers for delivery to 
the stores, like this 
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CU Members Report 


The Nazis Dissent 
TO CU: If you would dispense with 


your anti-Nazi nonsense and drop your 
pro-labor trash, your publication would 
be 500% better. You can serve the sub- 
scriber best by ... letting him know 
what goods are manufactured by firms 
that employ Jews that would enable us 
to boycott the Jew — 2 wes 

It is generally understood your publica- 
tion was sponsored by William Randolph 
Hearst and he now controls your policies. 





“-“ © 
TO CU: Enclosed please find check 
. . for the renewal of my subscription 

for Consumers Union Reports, IF, AND 

ONLY IF, you refrain in the future from 

mixing dirty politics with an issue which 

should be related purely to science. 

I trust that by now you have received 
sufficient complaints to regret the article 
you published in your January issue on 
page 17, in regard to the Nazi Boycott. 
There is only a certain low element in 
this country who undermine and destroy 
the ideas and ideals for which the true 
American people live and stand... . 

Try and uphold the good work and re- 
spects which you enjoyed before the pub- 
lishing of the January issue, in order to 
save the Consumers Union of United 
States from being dragged into the gutter, 
in which I am sure it is to land unless 
you change your tactics. 
Elmhurst, Il. 


cc: German Consulate General 


E.W.R. 


Despite several protests, the re- 
sponse of CU members to its stand 
on the Nazi boycatt has been over- 
whelmingly favorable. CU never 
sponsored by Hearst, is controlled 
only by its members, and will continue 
to urge a boycott on Nazi goods. 

E.W.R.’s check has been returned 
to him. Perhaps the copy of his letter 
which he sent to the German Consulate 
General will be better received. 


Checking Up on the Ads 


was 


TO CU: My wife and I were much in- 
terested in the article . . . on the last 
page of ... the Reports for March... . 


. [It] leads us to remember a phe- 
nomenon which we had privately noticed 
in . . . Parents’ Magazine. On page 64 
of [the January] issue is concluded an 
excellent article entitled, “Some Babies 
Train Themselves,” with the sentence, 
“Physicians agree that there is little 
necessity to urge routine where diet is 
proper and the child is normal” and a 
paragraph stressing the advisability of 
avoiding pressure or conflict. Immedi- 
ately below, on the same page, we were 
much interested to see advertised both the 
Doo-Tee Nursery Seat and the Cumfy- 
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text of 
“Doctors 


Seat. The former contradicts the 
the article quoted by beginning, 
recommend that training start as soon as 
baby can sit up alone.” 

. «+l am more than in 
your program of “checking up” 
tisements in magazines. 


accord with 
on adver- 


Danbury, Conn. R.C. 
Chalk & Lead 
TO CU: ... Shortly after reading your 


paragraphs about colored chalk,’ | dis- 
covered that yellow chalk was being used 
in general classroom use....I1  sub- 
mitted samples of colored chalk from four 
different companies to the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health... . 

Because of these studies by the Board 
of Health the Milwaukee papers report 
that the use of yellow chalk is ordered 
discontinued in the Milwaukee schools, 
pending further study. The Madison 
schools have done likewise. News stories 
have stated that cases of lead poisoning 
were found in Madison pupils. These 
stories were not based on facts. 

The chalks I submitted were made by 
or sold under the names of: Milton Brad- 
ley; Binney-Smith; American Crayon Co.; 
American Art Clay Co. (or, American Art 
Clay Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
I'm not quite sure of this name), two 
types, several colors. The Department of 
Health collected other samples by differ- 
ent companies. All the yellows contained 
lead. Will keep you posted as to other 
developments, if any. 


Madison, Wis. B.H.A. 


According to the clipping from the 
Wisconsin State Journal enclosed by 
B.H.A., the Wisconsin Board of Health 
found lead content ranging from 1.5% 
to 12% in yellow crayons examined, 
and as much as 5.9 milligrams of lead 
particles per 10 cubic meters of air in 
classrooms examined. (The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, according to the 
Journal, has set 1.5 milligrams of lead 
per 10 cubic meters of air as the max- 
imum lead concentration permissible. ) 

We urge that other Boards of Health 
take notice and action. 


Japanese Boycott 


TO CU: I note with pleasure and ap- 
proval that the January number of Con- 
sumers Union Reports has a Buying Guide 
for Boycotters. 

To my mind, [boycott of] stores 
selling Japanese goods or goods contain- 


*In which CU warned that a dangerous 
amount of lead chromate had been discov- 
ered by the Ontario Dep’t of Health in yel- 
low, orange and green chalk (see CU Re- 
ports, October 1938). 





ing Japanese raw materials is just as jm. 
portant as the boycott of Germany. a 
I hope you will shortly have a Buying 


for anti-Japanese boycotters. 


C.K. 
CU shares the indignation of CK. 


at the international lawlessness of the 
Japanese Government. In the Novem. 
ber 1937 issue of the Reports there 
appeared a Buying Guide for Japanese 
Boycotters, which CU pointed out 
that the Japanese invasion of China 
is financed chiefly by the export of 
silk. As we mentioned then, electric 
light bulbs, rubber goods, toys, china. 
ware and novelty items are among 
other important Japanese imports to 
this country. 


Guide 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Ken Correspondence 
TO CU: 


other day 


I am a reader of Ken. The 
I received a notification that 
my subscription was running out and ask. 
ing for renewal. I wrote the editor that 
after I had been informed of the refusal 
of the ad of Consumers Union I couldn't 
see my way clear to do so. That I thought 


Ken was a phony. I made it rather 
strong....I1 received the enclosed |let- 
re 


Now it seems to me that if you sent a 
letter to most of your subscribers asking 
them to write to Ken, this might be of 
some consequence. .. . 


Hattiesburg, Miss. C.F.H. 


C.F.H.’s enclosure from Ken: 

. . » Editorially we agree with you, but 
our Advertising Department works as a 
separate unit, and we are unable to dictate 
to them in matters of this kind. 

However, we are heartily in accord with 
the spirit of your letter and only hope 
that if we receive enough similar com- 
ments our Advertising Department will 
be made to see the light... . 

CU urgently seconds C.F.H.’s sug- 
gestion that members follow the advice 
of Ken’s editorial department. 


Error & Correction 
In CU Reports for March 1939, 


there appeared an article on the mis- 
leading and fraudulent practices of 
certain correspondence schools. It was 
illustrated by reproductions of adver- 
tisements taken from the World 
Almanac for 1939. Unfortunately, 
among these CU mistakenly included 
an advertisement for Tri-State College, 
in Angola, Ind. Tri-State’s President 
Burton Handy writes: 
. . Tri-State College is not a corre 
spondence school and does not carry on 


its work in that way. It is a residence 
school only. ... 


CU offers its apologies. 
CONSUMERS UNION Reports 

















ADVISORY BOARD 


DR. WALTER C. ALVAREZ—Professor of 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, Mayo 
Foundation; Head of Section, Division of 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic; Editor, American 
Journal of Digestive Diseases. 

DR. ANTON J. CARLSON—Chairman, Dep't 
of Physiology, University of Chicago; Past 
President, American Physiological Society; 
Author, “The Control of Hunger in Health 
and Disease." 

DR. MARION B. SULZBERGER—Ass't Profes- 
sor of Clinical Dermatology and Syphilology, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School, 
Columbia University; Editor, Journal of Inves- 
tigative Dermatology. 
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Reports 


MEDICAL SECTION 


Dr. Harold Aaron 
Special Medical Adviser 





IN THIS SECTION 


. +. CU members will find articles on medical 
news and opinion; authoritative medical dis- 
cussion of foods, cosmetics and drugs; reports 
on questions of public health and health legis- 
lation in the United States. 


Members of CU's Medical Advisory Board 
(listed on this page) are consulted on all 
matters of medicine reported on which lie 
within their fields. Consumers Union and its 
Special Medical Adviser are responsible for 
all expressions of opinion in regard to other 
questions considered. 

The Medical Section will appear regularly 
each month as a department of Consumers 
Union Reports. 





Headache Remedies 


. . . often provide the relief for which they are taken. 
But they may also lead to addiction, to serious dis- 
ability, and even to death. The recent seizures of 
Bromo-Seltzer point up the dangers herewith discussed 


- widespread and indiscriminate 
use of headache remedies contain- 
ing acetanilid is a serious menace to 
health. That is the opinion of leading 
medical authorities. 

The public sale of such remedies has 
reached such proportions as to consti- 
tute an important public health prob- 
lem. That is the opinion of Dr. K. E. 
Miller, Senior Surgeon of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and chief med- 
ical consultant of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

To Dr. Harold Aaron, CU’s Special 
Medical Adviser, Dr. Miller urged the 
need of a vigorous campaign to combat 
the increasingly serious 
menace. The Federal Trade 
Commission and the Food 
& Drug Administration are 
already proceeding vigor- 
ously. Last month the F& 
DA seized over 2,300 bot- 
tles of Bromo-Seltzer, most 
widely sold of the acetanilid 
remedies, and is proceed- 
ing further against this and 
similar remedies on charges 
that they are mislabeled 
and potentially “dangerous 
to health.” 

CU has warned its mem- 
bers of the dangers of ace- 
tanilid in the past. With 
this article it repeats and 
documents the warning. 
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DR. SULZBERGER 


When you're lying awake with a dis- 
mal headache and repose is ta- 
boo’d by anxiety. 

I conceive you may use any language 
you choose to indulge in without 
impropriety. 


—From “Iolanthe,” by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


HEADACHE is always a nuisance. A 
A headache and the jitters is worse. 
And both symptoms are probably 
much more common in this anxiety- 
ridden era than in Gilbert and Sulli- 

b | . . . 
van’s time. There are no statistics to 





DR. CARLSON 


prove it; but CU is prepared to wager 
that a Gallup poll would show that two 
out of three persons are troubled by 
a mild to disabling headache either 
occasionally or repeatedly and that 99 
out of 100 have occasional jitters? The 
result is that proprietary headache 
remedies make a lot of money for 
their manufacturers. They also make 
a lot of misery for the consumer. 

By misery is meant disabling sick- 
ness—and death. The cold clinical fact 
is that headache remedies containing 
acetanilid have caused serious physical 
and mental disability in many people, 
and death in others. 

Unfortunately, accurate statistics on 
these tragedies are not available, for 
sickness or death caused by headache 
remedies are not usually reported to 
health authorities or on death certifi- 
cates. Epitaphs of some of the victims 
appear as case reports in medical 
journals. But many never see a doctor; 
those that do are often not diagnosed 





DR. ALVAREZ 


_.. with whose advice and assistance CU’s new Medical Section will be published 


(see editorial note on page 32) 
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THIS 


JANE CALLS ME =‘ 
MR. GLOOM_ITS THIS 


DARN HEADACHE . 
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HEADACHE'S 











YES, ANGEL— AND 
NEXT TIME I'LL TAKE 


HEADACHE strains 
YOUR NERVES 
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JANE'S WORRIES MAY BE JUST BEGINNING 
Bromo-Seltzer could make Dick a drug addict 


as having a drug intoxication for the 
diagnosis may be difficult. 

Doctors have long been aware of the 
dangers in headache remedies. Amino- 
pyrine, a common ingredient of rem- 
edies for headache, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism and “periodic pain” was 
smoked out as a result of reports in 
medical papers of the numerous fa- 
talities resulting from its use. CU 
discussed this dangerous drug in its 
April 1937 Reports. 


Doctors also have been aware 
that other drugs such as acetani- 
lid and the bromides, commonly 


found in headache remedies, are not 
as innocuous as the drug manufac- 
turers imply. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic is not so well informed. 


N 1886 acetanilid was first used in 

the treatment of fevers. Shortly 
thereafter it was discovered that it had 
other properties—that it could soothe 
the anxious and relieve the pain-weary. 
Soon after this discovery warning 
voices were raised against the drug, 
and doctors began to use caution in 
administering it. However, drug man- 
ufacturers who also knew the prop- 
erties of acetanilid were less _re- 
strained by niceties of public health; 
they marketed powders, pills and tab- 
lets containing the drug. Thus began 
a conscienceless exploitation of the 
public. 

A few clinical facts should make 
clear the implications of this exploita- 
tion. Even single doses of acetanilid in 
average quantities (about 3 grains) 
can cause weakness, skin disorders, 
blood changes and signs of heart dis- 
turbance. Larger doses may cause 
restlessness, delirium and _ collapse. 
Death from heart failure may occur 
after taking of large doses, particu- 
larly in those with heart trouble. 
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Of course—aside from these cases 
caused by a single dose—acute poison- 
ing is due to an idiosyncrasy or special 
sensitivity to the drug. And since a not 
inconsiderable percentage of the gen- 
eral population is sensitive to one or 
another drug, such sensitivity would 
be no warrant for prohibiting the pub- 
lic sale of a drug, provided it was not 
generally too dangerous. Definitely, 
acetanilid is too dangerous. 


The main dangers of acetanilid are 
that it can lead to strong addiction 
and to chronic poisoning. One dose of 
acetanilid often leads to frequent 
doses, especially for the treatment of 
a symptom like headache, which is so 
often recurrent. It has been repeatedly 
observed and recently emphasized’ 
that the continual and repeated use of 
acetanilid produces an_ irresistible 
craving for it, so strong that as with 
opium and cocaine addiction, there 
is a “moral degeneration in the method 
of obtaining the drug... .” 

As a rule acetanilid remedies are 
first taken for headaches or “hang- 
overs.” It may then be discovered that 
fatigue, weakness, a run-down feeling 
are also temporarily relieved. The 
remedy is then taken as a stimulant, 
and a pep-producer. 


A typical addict has stated that the 
drug produces a peculiar “happy” 
feeling, and that he is so strengthened 
and stimulated that he can do most 
anything. This feeling comes from 
about 15 to 30 minutes after taking 
the drug. But the patient also stated 
that the sensation of happiness (eu- 
phoria) is soon followed by depres- 
sion and headache. Headache and 


*“Chronic Acetanilid Poisoning,” E. Lund- 
steen, E. Meulengracht & A. Rischel. Acta 
Medica Scandinavica Vol. XCVI, Nos. V—- 
1938. . 





fatigue, symptoms for which acetan- 
ilid remedies are usually taken, are ac- 
tually caused by the drug itself. Thus 
is a vicious cycle set up that leads to 
addiction. 


ROMO-SELTZER, the most popular of 

the acetanilid medicines, has also 
long been a favorite “hang-over” 
remedy. 

It is worth noting that pharmacists 
and soda-dispensers have long been 
aware of Bromo-Seltzer addicts. One 
observant clerk has learned to spot 
them by their blue lips. This blue 
color, which may be very marked, is 
called cyanosis and is the cutstanding 
symptom of chronic acetanilid poison- 
ing. The cyanosis is caused by the 
presence in the blood of a toxic sub- 
stance derived from acetanilid. 

Other symptoms of the poisoning 
that follow repeated or continuous 
use are weakness, loss of weight, nerv- 
ousness, impairment of mental facul- 
ties, symptoms of heart disturbance, 
dizziness, visual and digestive disor- 
ders. A_ serious blood disorder— 
agranulocytosis—has also been re- 
ported. Finally, collapse and death 
from heart failure may occur. 

There is another serious danger at- 
tending the use of acetanilid, a dan- 
ger it shares with other pain-relieving 
drugs. Acetanilid does relieve head- 
aches; not only the occasional inno- 
cent headache that so many of us get, 
but also the headaches due to brain 
tumors, meningitis, ear infections, eye 
disorders and many other serious ail- 
ments. It is because they tend to mask 
a symptom that is frequently of grave 
significance and thus give a spurious 
feeling of security that acetanilid rem- 
edies are thrice damned. The fact that 
an acetanilid remedy relieves a head- 
ache or a pain is no token that the 
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pain is not a symptom of a serious dis- 
order. 

The occasional headache or achy 
feeling that so many of us get is 
often due to fatigue or nervous strain 
or to a cold. Such pain can be re- 
lieved by one or two aspirin tablets, a 
cold compress to the head, and rest. 
If stronger remedies seem necessary, 
a more serious cause for the symp- 
toms must be sought. 


CETOPHENETIDIN (also called phe- 
A nacetin) is another drug present 
in headache remedies and is a sister- 
drug of acetanilid. Its action is similar 
to that of acetanilid but it is less toxic 
and less prone to cause addiction. 

The Federal Food and Drug Law 
requires that the labels of all remedies 
containing acetanilid and acetopheneti- 
din that are sold in interstate com- 
merce must state the amount of drug 
present per dose. It is therefore pos- 
sible to avoid use of the remedies. 
Bromo-Seltzer, however, is also dis- 
pensed at soda fountains and most 
consumers aren’t aware that it con- 
tains acetanilid. 

Headache and neuralgia remedies 
contain other drugs besides acetanilid 
or acetophenetidin. Most of them also 
contain aspirin, salicylates, caffeine 
and bromides, none of them reported 
on the label. The dangers of bromides 
are so important that they will be the 
subject of a forthcoming article. 


Acetanilid Remedies 


(Including those advertised for colds 
and neuralgia. ) 


A.D.S. Cold and Grippe Tablets. 
Anacin. 

BC. 

Beck’s Little Wonder Powders. 
Bromo-Seltzer. 

Cascara Cold Breakers. 
Cephalgine. 

Curry’s Headache Powders. 

Dr. Fellows’ Headache Powders. 
Dr. Mile’s Nervine. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 
Koch’s Cold and Grippe Tablets. 
Migro Powder. 

Nuran Tablets. 

Stanback. 

Stark’s Headache Powders. 


Acetophenetidin Remedies 


Analgia. Kohler’s Antidote. 
Darol. Kurb. 
Feminex. Yum for Headache. 
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What Is An Antiseptic? 


. .. and what properties should it possess? CU offers 
some medical history and begins a discussion of a 
subject that advertising has done much to confuse 


NE hundred and thirty-five years 
O ago a certain Bernard Courtois 
began the manufacture of saltpeter in 
Paris—Napoleon needed gunpowder. 
M. Courtois used a variety of sea- 
weed called “varec,” from which he 
obtained sodium carbonate. By adding 
calcium nitrate to this alkali, salt- 
peter was forited. 

During the ensuing eight years the 
French army used a lot of gunpowder 
and Courtois was busy. But in 1812 
while Napoleon was organizing his ill- 
fated Russian compaign in the midst 
of impending economic crisis at home, 
Courtois found spare time to indulge 
his considerable talent for chemical re- 
search (he had been instrumental some 
years before in isolating the narcotic 
morphine from opium). To the liquid 
that was left after he had made salt- 
peter he added sulfuric acid; violet 
fumes arose which condensed to dark 
lustrous scales. 

Courtois himself did not know he 
had a new element. It remained for the 
famous scientists, the English Hum- 
phry Davy and the French Gay-Lussac, 
to appreciate the significance of this 
discovery. The latter dubbed the new 
substance “iode” (i.e., violaceous )—in 
English, “iodine.” 

The newly discovered iodine — 
which was not then recognized as an 
antiseptic—started a medical fad be- 
fore which some of the modern vari- 
eties pale into insignificance. Hardly 
a disease known to the physicians of 
the nineteenth century escaped treat- 
ment with the violaceous element. The 
rage reached such proportions that in 
France by 1853 iodine was used as a 
powder in food, neckties containing 
iodine were worn at night, iodine solu- 
tions were hung in containers from the 
ceiling. 


ut in 1839 a French doctor, 
A. A. Boinet, made a discovery. 
He injected tincture of iodine into a 
persistent abscess in a young man. 
The pain was intense, but in less than 
two weeks the abscess was healed. And 


thus iodine was introduced as an 
“antiseptic.” (Boinet himself used the 
term, though this was before he knew 
that there were disease germs to kill.) 

Courtois was not the only man who 
discovered a remarkable germicide but 
did not know it. In 1870 a German 
chemist, Robert Otto, prepared in im- 
pure form a compound of mercury, 
basic phenylmercuric nitrate. He re- 
ported it in the chemical literature 
(somewhat incorrectly) and promptly 
forgot about it. Sixty years later the 
preparation was found to be the most 
powerful germicide known to science, 
far surpassing even tincture of iodine. 

This discovery remained for an 
American chemist, L. A. Weed, who in 
collaboration with immunologist E. 
E. Ecker at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, investigated in minute detail the 
remarkable properties of the phenyl- 
mercuric (“merphenyl”) compounds. 

Courtois and Otto could not antici- 
pate the eventual significance of their 
discoveries for the good reason that 
knowledge of infectious disease was 
insufficiently advanced. Today, iron- 
ically enough, with a much more com- 
plete knowledge of bacteriology avail- 
able, thousands of persons are engaged 
in discovering antiseptic properties 
where they do not exist and in inflat- 
ing the negligible anti-bacterial effects 
of some substances to awe-inspiring 
proportions. 

“Millions of harmful bacteria” are 
daily massacred in the advertisements. 
But when some of the solutions so 
much vaunted as “antiseptic” are 
tested under conditions resembling 
those of actual use, they not only do 
not kill common disease-producing 
bacteria, but actually permit them to 
thrive. 


HAT is an antiseptic? Literally 

the term means “against sepsis” 

or “against infection” (or, with more 

exact reference to the original Greek, 
“against putrefaction”). 

An “antiseptic” substance in the 

broadest sense need not actually kill 
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bacteria, need only be capable of com- 
batting infection, by whatever means. 
But the word is generally taken to re- 
fer to substances which actually do 
kill disease-producing organisms; this 
is the meaning with which it is used in 
the National Formulary, one of the 
official compendiums recognized by 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. Other words, such as “germi- 
cide,” “bactericide,” “fungicide,” 
leave no room for argument. 

A less concise term is “disinfect- 
ant”; literally this refers to the de- 
struction or removal of infectious ma- 
terial. Still another word used in this 
connection, “bacteriostatic,” refers to 
inhibition of the growth of bacteria. 
Some of the so-called antiseptics on 
the market are really only bacterio- 
static—that is, they prevent germs 
from growing but do not kill them. 

The buyer usually believes he is 
getting a germicide when he buys an 
“antiseptic” or a “disinfectant.” When 
products so designated are found not 
to kill bacteria, their purveyors often 
take refuge in the literal meaning of 
these terms. In these articles “anti- 
septic” will be considered synonymous 
with “germicide.” 

The evaluation of antiseptics is a 
difficult and complicated task. The 
elusive “ideal” antiseptic would 
quickly destroy all germs and viruses, 
be completely harmless to human tis- 
sues, sufficiently soluble as well as 
stable, easy to manufacture and inex- 
pensive. Even the best of the known 
antiseptics falls far short of this ideal. 





MONG the antiseptics and 
mouthwashes to be discussed 
in later articles in the Medical Sec- 
tion will be the following: 
Lysol Hexylresorcinol 
Zonite Listerine 


Mercurochrome Pepsodent 
Iodine Vick’s Voratone 











Nor has there yet been devised any 
simple formula by which to compare 
antiseptics successfully. There are 
many kinds of antiseptics and many 
kinds of bacteria—and there are many 
conditions under which they may meet. 

An antiseptic that may kill bacteria 
with great facility in a test tube may 
not be equally efficacious when used 
on or in the body and vice versa. 

The germs themselves vary in their 
susceptibility to chemicals; some are 
killed even by weak antiseptics, some 
may actually grow in solutions that 
are deadly to most varieties. The time 
required for a germicide to destroy 
bacteria varies with the type and con- 
centration of the substance, the vari- 
ety and number of bacteria, the pres- 
ence of other materials (for instance, 
blood or serum), temperature and 
other factors. Many a bacteriologist 
has torn his hair over the problem. 


——- is, however, better informa- 
tion available than that offered by 
advertising fantasy. And there are 
substances which provide protection 
against infection far superior to that 
afforded by most of the widely pro- 
moted products. 





The number and variety of sub. 
stances that have been used to kill 
disease-producing organisms are stag. 
gering. Among those now commonly 
employed by physicians and dentists 
are compounds of heavy metals, chiefly 
mercury, silver, bismuth and zine; 
substances that give off oxygen; chlo. 
rine and compounds that evolve chlo- 
rine; iodine and compounds of io. 
dine; dyes; essential oils; alcohols, 
aldehydes and their derivatives; phe- 
nols, cresols and related products; 
boric acid; quinoline deriv tives; and 
a very large number of other natural 
or synthetic products. 

The advertised antiseptics include 
representatives of practically all these 
classes. Unfortunately, among the 
products widely used by the lay public 
few can be said to be really effective 
germicides. As for the so-called anti- 
septic mouthwashes, even the most 
powerful of them is so weak as to be 
practically worthless. 

Many of the antiseptics employed in 
medicine have highly specialized uses, 
because they have a special effective- 
ness or special properties. But the 
average consumer is interested pri- 
marily in a preparation for first aid. 
And there are a few commercial prod- 
ucts that sufficiently meet the qualifica- 
tions of a good first-aid antiseptic— 
that is, wide effectiveness against all or 
at least most disease-producing organ- 
isms, lack of poisonous or irritant prop- 
perties, stability and reasonable cost. 
These products will be considered in 
detail in the May issue of the Reports. 








THE WAGNER HEALTH BILL & MR. GANNETT 


Frank Gannett, New York State newspaper publisher and ardent 
foe of the New Deal, has put his National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government to work on a campaign to prove to the 
American people that they don’t really want a national health pro- 
gram and that the recently introduced Wagner National Health bill 
will destroy their liberties and waste their money. 

This campaign is consistent with Mr. Gannett’s well-known and 
reactionary point of view on social issues. 
with the needs of some 40,000,000 Americans who, as government 
investigations have shown, are receiving inadequate medical care. 

The Wagner bill—embodying recommendations made after careful 
study by the President’s Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Weljare Activities—would expand the public health 
services, the maternal and child health services and the hospital 
facilities of the nation. It would provide a form of disability insurance 
to help meet wage loss during sickness. It is a carefully constructed 
cornerstone for a national health program, and as such has received 
strong support from progressive medical men and laymen alike 
throughout the country. 

In the face of such attacks as Mr. Gannett is unleashing, the 
Wagner bill urgently needs the support of consumer groups, trade 
unions, farm organizations, and all others interested in putting this 
much-needed legislation into force. 


But it is not consistent 
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Face Powders 


... usually consist of a few simple ingredients, and only one 


objectionable one is likely to be found. But manufacturers’ 


packaging practices constitute one of the frankest cheats 


in the marketplace. Ratings of 43 brands are given here 


n 18th Century England men became 
ff alarmed at the increasing use of 
cosmetics that they attempted to pass 
a bill making guilty of witchcraft all 
women who might “impose upon, se- 
duce, and betray into matrimony any 
of His Majesty's subjects” by the use 
of artificial such as face 
powders. 

The bill failed to pass. But even as 
late as 1900 in America, a woman who 
used cosmetics risked social ostracism. 

These days it is the buyer of face 
powder who must herself be on guard 
against deception—as practiced by al- 
most every manufacturer and seller of 
this important cosmetic. Nor is she 
faced merely by over-enthusiastic ad- 
vertising claims. 

Face powder manufacturers actually 
and literally cheat the customer in the 
amount of powder she gets. The great 
majority of manufacturers do not 
print on the box the quantity of pow- 
der it contains. And by the use of false 
bottoms, false tops, and other decep- 
tive features, they contrive to make the 
box look as much as three times larger 
than is justified by the actual contents. 

Such practices will be legally out- 
lawed, for the first time, by the new 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act which 
becomes effective on June 25, 1939. 
According to the Act, the net weight 
of cosmetics must be stated on their 
labels (unless the package contains 
less than 14 ounce), and deceptive 
packaging is illegal. 

Under current conditions, however, 
and without benefit of effective legis- 
lation, CU found that the average face 
powder box had an external volume 
50% larger than the space inside 
available for face powder. Moreover, 
even the reduced space inside the box 
was itself often slack-filled, so that the 
external volume of the average box 
Was actually about 100% greater than 
the volume of face powder inside. 

A number of brands cost more per 
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means, 


ounce when purchased in large-size 
boxes than when purchased in small- 
size boxes. In such cases it is, of 
course, better to buy seyeral small 
packages at once than to buy one large- 
size package. The House of Westmore 
carries this practice to its ridiculous 
extreme by selling three different sizes 
of the same powder—the medium size 
costs more per ounce than the small 
size, and the large size costs more than 
the medium size. ~ 


ORTUNATELY, the use of sucn poi- 
F sonous adulterants as lead oxide in 
face powder has been abandoned, and 
now the only objectionable ingredient 
likely to be found is starch. Chief ob- 
jections to the use of starch are: 


1. When wet it forms a sticky paste 
which may serve as a breeding ground 
for bacteria. 

2. It clings to hair and may render 
visible downy hair which would other- 
wise be unnoticeable. 

3. It is drying to the skin. 

4. A few individuals are allergic 
to it. 


Of the 43 face powders tested by 
CU this year only five contained starch. 
Four formerly listed by CU as “Not 


Acceptable” because of their starch 
content no longer contain it, but two 
other powders, formerly free of it, do. 

All the face powders were found to 
be of satisfactory fineness, free from 
grit, and not harmfully alkaline. 

Beliefs that face powders will cause 
clogging of the pores, growth of hair 
and blackheads, are without founda- 
tion in fact, in the opinion of derma- 
tologists. It is more difficult to make 
a definite statement as to the positive 
virtues of a good face powder. . 

It should, temporarily, correct gloss 
or shine of the skin, but should not 
cover the skin so completely as to 
give it a painted appearance. It should 
not require too frequent re-applica- 
tion. Its less important functions are 
to make the skin smooth to the touch, 
to perfume the skin, and in some cases 
to improve its color. 

Unfortunately, qualities such as 
these are extremely difficult to measure 
by laboratory tests. And in actual use 
trials, it was practically impossible for 
unbiased observers to detect any dif- 
ference in performance between the 
leading brands. 

Face powders usually consist of a 
few simple ingredients, the primary 
functions of which are supposed to be 
as follows: (1) tale, to give “slip,” 
resulting in ease and uniformity of 
application; (2) zinc oxide, and some- 
times titanium oxide, to increase cov- 
ering power. (ability to hide skin 
irregularities) ; (3) zinc or magnesium 
stearate, to increase adherence; (4) 
coloring matter, to change the powder 
from white to skin color; (5) _per- 
fume, to give the powder a scent; (6) 
chalk, or magnesium carbonate, to 
hold the perfume. 

The kind and amount of each in- 





UNDERCOVER TRICK: | 


The air space won't help much in taking the shine off your nose. The powder— 
and the air—are sold by Max Factor 
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gredient in a face powder can be deter- 
mined by chemical analysis. But it is 
a far more difficult matter to predict 
from the analytic results which pow- 
der will be best on the face. CU found, 
in fact, that the ingredients varied 
within wide limits without causing any 
appreciable difference in performance. 
For this reason the type and propor- 
tion of the various ingredients were 
not used as a basis for rating. 

Says Dr. Herman Goodman, a lead- 
ing authority on cosmetics: 

For the most part, the available for- 
mulae [for face powders] are hit-and- 
miss affairs. . .. In the main... it would 
seem that ingredients and their arrange- 


ment are decided by whim rather than 
science. 


FTER an earnest effort to find a 
Ti cibtemey means of determining 
actual performance of face powders, 
CU is forced to the following con- 
clusions: 

l. Any differences in performance 
between the widely sold brands of 
face powder are very slight. 

2. Such differences as do exist are 
probably largely compensated for in 
actual use by varying the manner of 
application. 

3. Face powders should, therefore, 
be bought almost solely on the basis 
of cost per ounce. 


But these modest truths are natu- 
rally of little use in a face powder 
advertisement, and the industry’s ads 
abound with positive—and fallacious 
—statements. We can only advise you 
to ignore claims based on the virtues 
of unusual or mysterious ingredients. 

Face powders are now sold in a 
variety of shades, but the differences 
in color, on the skin, are much less 
than those differences in the box. Un- 
fortunately, there is no uniform system 
of naming the shades, and such uncer- 
tain and unreliable terms as “Natu- 
relle,” “Special Blend,” “Apricot,” 
“Harmony” and “Rachel No. 2” offer 
little assistance. 

The choice of perfume in face pow- 
der is largely a personal matter, but 
the opinion of a perfume expert, given 
in the listings below, may help you 
in your choice. If you also use sepa- 
rate perfume you will, of course, be 
wise to buy powder with a mild scent 
that won’t clash with it. If you don’t 
use perfume, you may want a more 
strongly scented powder. A few indi- 
viduals are especially sensitive to cer- 
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tain perfume ingredients, and such 
people may suffer skin inflammation 
from the use of certain perfumed 
cosmetics. 

Like most cosmetics, face powders 
are greatly over-priced considering the 
cost of ingredients and preparation. 
The principal ingredients cost from 
1¢ to 24¢ a pound, whereas the pow- 
ders themselves sell at the equivalent 
of from $1 to $16 a pound. All of 
which means that, even allowing for 
the cost of the container and the cost 
of processing and distribution, there 
remains a very large margin. 

There are on the market a few 
liquid and paste face “powders,” but 
we can see little reason for the use of 
such preparations. 

CU usually recommends that mem- 
bers who cannot find a certain com- 
modity write to the manufacturer to 
ask where it is available. Unfortu- 
nately, cosmetic manufacturers have a 
habit of giving an incomplete or ficti- 
tious name such as “Fascination, Fifth 
Avenue, New York” so that some of 
our members have had difficulty in 
locating brands listed by us. (The 
new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
which goes into effect on June 25, re- 
quires a cosmetic label to give the full 
name and address of its manufacturer 
or distributor.) We have here omitted 
doubtful names of manufacturers, and 
listed in their place the name of one 
important distributor. It should be 
noted, however, that not all of these 
are exclusive distributors. Most of the 
brands listed are widely sold in 5-&- 
10, drug and department stores. 


OR reasons explained above pur- 
F chase of a face powder should be 
based almost solely on its cost (cost 
per ounce, not cost per box). If neces- 
sary, try small boxes of several low- 
cost brands, until you find one which 
suits your individual preference as to 
perfume, shade, container, &c. 


The following ratings are in 
order of increasing cost per 
ounce. Where a brand is sold in 
more than one size, the order of 
listing is based on the most eco- 
nomical size, and other sizes are 
given after it. (Note that the small 
size is often more economical 
than the large.) The comments 
on perfume are based solely on 
the opinion of a consultant. In- 
dividual tastes may in many cases 
differ. 





Acceptable 


Irresistible Face Lure 


(Wool. 
worth’s). 10¢ a box; cost per oz, 
6¢. Perfume poor. 


Fascination (Woolworth’s). 10¢ , 
box; cost per oz., 7¢. Perfume fair 


Elizabeth Post (S. H. Kress stores). 
10¢ a box; cost per oz., 10¢. Per. 
fume fair. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 
45¢ a box; cost per oz., 11¢. Per. 
fume good. 

Lander Olive Oil (Lander Co., NYC). 
10¢ a box; cost per oz., 12¢. Per. 
fume fair. 


Gladys Glad (Gladys Glad Cosmetics, 
NYC). 25¢ a box; cost per oz., 12¢. 
Perfume fair. 

Embassy (Woolworth’s). 20¢ a box: 
cost per oz., 13¢. Perfume good. 


Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palm. 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J.), 
10¢ a box; cost per oz., 14¢. Per. 
fume good. 


Pond’s (Pond’s Extract Co., NYC), 
Large jar, 49¢; cost per oz., 14¢. 
Small box, 10¢; cost per oz., 20¢ 
Perfume good. 


Woodbury (John H. Woodbury, Inc, 
Cincinnati). Large box, 39¢; cos 
per oz., 15¢. Small box, 10¢; cos 
per oz., 18¢. Perfume good. 


Outdoor Girl Olive Oil ( Affiliated 
Products, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). 
Small box, 10¢; cost per oz., 16¢. 
Large box, 43¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 
Perfume fair. 

Miner’s New Texture (Miner’s, Inc, 
NYC). 10¢ a box; cost per oz., 17¢. 
Perfume poor. 

Bourjois Poudre Java (Bourjois, 
Inc., NYC). 47¢ a box; cost per oz, 
17¢. Perfume good. 


Luxor (Luxor, Ltd., NYC). 50¢ a 
box; cost per oz., 18¢. Perfume 
poor. 


House of Westmore (F. & W. Grand 
stores). Small box, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 18¢. Medium box, 25¢; cost per 
oz., 21¢. Large box, $1.50; cost pet 
oz., 64¢. Perfume fair. 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Chicago). 
Large box, 49¢; cost per oz., 19. 
Medium box, 20¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 
Small box, 10¢; cost per oz., 33¢. 
Perfume poor. 


Varady of Vienna (Varady of Vi 


enna, Chicago). Small box, 10¢; 
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UNDERCOVER TRICK: Il 


The inner box holds the powder. The 
outer one carries the label “Outdoor 


Girl” 


cost per oz., 19¢. Large box, 49¢; 
cost per oz., 25¢. Perfume poor. 

Lovely Lady (F. & W. Grand stores). 
10¢ a box; cost per oz., 20¢. Per- 
fume fair. 

Princess Pat (Princess Pat, Ltd., 
Chicago). Medium box, 20¢; cost 
per oz., 21¢. Small box, 10¢; cost 
per oz., 22¢. Perfume good. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 
55¢ a box; cost per oz., 22¢. Per- 
fume good. 

Chiffon (Primrose House, NYC). 
Small box, 10¢; cost per oz., 26¢. 
Large box, $1; cost per oz., 37¢. 
Perfume fair. 

Max Factor (Max Factor & Co., 
Hollywood). Large box, $1; cost 
per oz., 26¢. Small box, 10¢; cost 
per oz., 50¢. Perfume fair. 

April Showers (Cheramy, NYC). 28¢ 
a box; cost per oz., 28¢. Perfume 
good. 

Mello-Glo (Mello-Glo Co., Boston). 
Small box, 10¢; cost per oz., 28¢. 
Large box, 89¢; cost per oz., 41¢. 
Perfume fair. 

Luxuria (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., 
NYC). $1.10 a box; cost per oz., 
31¢. Perfume fair. 

Tangee (George W. Luft Co., NYC). 
Small box, 10¢; cost per oz., 26¢. 
Large box, 45¢; cost per oz., 32¢. 
Perfume good. 

Dorothy Gray Portrait (Lehn & 
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Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J:). $l a 
box; cost per oz., 34¢. Perfume 
good. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder (Pom- 
peian Co., Bloomfield, N. J.). 55¢ 


a box; cost per oz., 34¢. Perfume | 


fair. 


Drezma (Drezma, NYC). Small box, 
10¢; cost per oz., 36¢. Large box, 
$1; cost per oz., 75¢. Perfume poor. 

Coty Air Spun Poudre de Beauté 
(Coty, Inc., NYC). Large box, $1; 
cost per oz., 38¢. Small box, 10¢: 
cost per oz., 45¢. Perfume good. 

Daggett & Ramsdell (Daggett & 
Ramsdell, NYC). $1 a box; 
per oz., 39¢. Perfume poor. 

Yardley (Yardley, London, Eng.). 
$1.10 a box; cost per oz., 43¢. Per- 
fume good. 


Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, Inc.., 
NYC). $1 a box; cost per oz., 43¢. 
Perfume fair. 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois). Large 
box, $1.10; cost per oz., 45¢. Small 
box, 10¢; cost per oz., 53¢. Per- 
fume fair. 

Houbigant Quelques Fleurs (Hou- 
bigant, NYC). $1 a box; cost per 
oz., 47¢. Perfume good. 

DuBarry (Richard Hudnut). 
box; cost per oz., 49¢. 
fair. 


$2 a 


Perfume 


Helena Rubinstein Flower Petal 
(Helena Rubinstein, NYC). $1 a 
box; cost per oz., 50¢. Perfume 
good. 

Town & Country Novena (Helena 
Rubinstein). $3.50 a box; cost per 
oz., $1. Perfume good. 


Not Acceptable 


The following brands _ contained 
starch, which may be ebjectionable 
(see text): 

Elizabeth Arden Poudre d’Illusion 
(Elizabeth Arden). $1.75 a box; 
cost per oz., 62¢. 

Betty Lou Gardenia (Woolworth’s). 
10¢ a box; cost per oz., 15¢. 

Djer-Kiss (Vadsco Sales Corp.). 85¢ 
a box; cost per oz., 32¢. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s Super- 
Cling (Affiliated Products, Inc.). 
64¢ a box; cost per oz., 26¢. 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matcha- 
belli). $1.50 a box; cost per oz., 
36¢. 





cost | 
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Please send me back copies as indi- 
cated, I enclose: 


fk eee issue. 
$1 for all 1936 issues. 

$1.50 for all 1937 issues. 

2.50 for all 1938 issues. 

$6 for all issues plus two binders. 
$.75 for the following five issues 
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. (issues published since June 1938 
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not included in this offer): 


NAME . 
ADDRES 
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| Partial contents of all CU Reports 


published through Feb. 1939 


MA Y, 1936— Hosiery, 
Soaps, Milk, Toothbrushes. 


IU NE—vegetabic Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin, 
Baume Bengue. 


Alka-Seltzer, Toilet 


JULY —vscd Cars, travel, Cooperative Distributors. 
AU G.— Heating Equipment, Hosiery (higher priced), 
Bread, Laundry Soaps, Coney Island (bacterial tests). 


SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Hot-Water Bottles, 
Rubbers. 


OCT .— Dentitrices, Men's Shirts, Coal and Oli, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 


NOV.— Children’s Shoes, Electric Toasters, Baking 
Powder, Wines. 


DEC.—vVacuum Cleaners, Mineral Oil Nose Drops, 
Electric trons, Fountain Pens, Blankets, Tomato Juice, 


JAN.-FEB., 1937—Men's Suits, Shaving 
Aids, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 


MARCH—Sheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & Cherries. 


APRIL—Anminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
MAY—tTrailers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 


JUNE—targe Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Consti- 
pation. 


JULY—Miniature Cameras, Fans, ice Boxes, Con- 
stipation. 


AUG.-SEPT.— ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 


OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 


NOV.— Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, M.u's 
Hats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines. 


DEC.—Elec. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, Radius. 


JIAN., IDBB—tisic & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins. 


FEB.— i938 Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCH— Coffee, Razor Blades, (Gillette type), 


Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, Women’s Shorts, 
Vacuum Cleaners (three models). 
APRIL—tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 


Heating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 
MAY—pPermanent Waves, Waffle trons, Razor Blades 
(Gem type), Canned Peas & Apricots, Bicycles & 
Velocipedes, Bedsprings. 

JUNE—bDog Foods, Retrigerators, Canned Frulte & 
String Beans, Men's Handkerchiefs, Cieansing Tissues. 
JULY —Cigarettes, Sunburn Preventives, Sunglasses, 
Gasoline, Motor Oils. 

AU G.—Coca-Cola, Catsup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, Furs. 

SEPT .—wen's Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 

OCT .—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food 
Cleaning, Oil Burners, Coal Stokers. 
NOV.—intant Foods, Anti-Freezes, Razors, Alkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsuits, Cocoa, Oil Heaters, 
DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (preliminary), Pens, 
Marmalades, 1939 Radios, Leather Gloves, Blankets. 
JAN.g 193B9—Hair Dyes, Spot Removers, Radio- 
Phonographs, Sheets, Investment Pians, Store Sales. 


FEB.—1'939 Autos (Ratings), Rouge, Window Shades, 
Canned Tomatoes & Tomato Juice. 
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There Ought to be a Law... 


by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


State Food & Drug Bills 


pene is the first State to pass a 
new food, drug and cosmetic law, 
but her legislators need take no pride 
in their accomplishment. The bill 
which they sanctioned follows closely 
the “model” drafted by Charles Wes- 
ley Dunn for the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers and other trade associ- 
ations. 

In New York, the food and drug 
bill introduced in the Assembly by 
Mr. Wagner (see March 1939 Re- 
ports) was killed in committee, leav- 
ing before the legislature only S.949 
and A.1289, both of which are 
nothing but the Dunn bill. 

The bill drafted by the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials is now 
pending in several States. As we have 
pointed out previously, this bill needs 
to be strengthened in several impor- 
tant respects. We therefore urge our 
members in those States where it is 
before the legislature to work for the 
introduction of CU’s amendments to 
it. These are available upon request. 

In addition to those measures on 
which we reported last month, food 
and drug bills now before State legis- 
latures are as follows: 


Connecticut — $.167 (substitute) ; 
very similar to bill drafted by Asso- 
ciation of Food and Drug Officials. 

Maryland—H.250; follows closely 
the Federal Act. 

Massachusetts—H.75; does not pro- 
vide for regulation of cosmetics or 
of advertising. 

Nevada—A.149; follows closely the 
Association of Food and.Drug Officials’ 
bill, but is weaker than it in some 
respects. Passed the Assembly March 2. 

New Jersey—A.245; does not pro- 
vide for regulation of advertising. 

New York—S.949 and A.1289; 
both are the Associated Grocery Man- 
ufacturers’ bills. 

Oklahoma—S.219; essentially the 
Association of Food and Drug Off- 
cials’ bill. 

Tennessee—H.664 and S.499; fol- 
lows closely Association of Food and 


Drug Officials’ bill. 
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Chains & Taxes 


I Georgia last month the Senate 
killed a bill providing for a dras- 
tic increase in the State tax on chain 
stores. In Pennsylvania a _ lower 
court held that State’s chain-store tax 
to be confiscatory and therefore un- 
constitutional (the decision will be 





Campaign to Delay 


HARLES Westey DuNN, counsel 

for various trade associations, is 
now busy trying to have the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act amended. 

In this task he has the hearty co- 
operation of Clarence F. Lea, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Mr. 
Dunn has prepared and Mr. Lea has 
introduced an amendment providing 
for a half-year postponement of the 
new informative labeling provisions 
of the Act and of the provisions relat- 
ing to coal-tar dyes. 

Mr. Dunn contends that manufac- 
turers won't have time to relabel 
their products by June 25, the date 
on which the law, passed nine months 
ago, is to go into effect. A survey 
made early in March by Drug Trade 
News showed that on 97% of all 
drug products and 79% of all cosmetic 
products the necessary changes in la- 
beling were already under way. 

Why then, Mr. Lea’s amendment? 
Why the cry for delay from drug and 
cosmetic interests? 

One extremely likely reason has 
been suggested by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry Wallace: 

“In some instances,” said Secretary 
Wallace, “the sentiment for postpone- 
ment is being fostered by those who 
opposed the enactment of the law 
and who appear to be unreconciled 
to compliance with its consumer pro- 
tective features.” 

The amendment has been referred 
by the House to Mr. Lea’s Committee, 
a majority of whom, it is understood, 
are in favor of the measure. Con- 
sumers should wire or write to Mr. 
Lea and to their own Congressman 
expressing their unqualified opposi- 
tion to any postponement of the effec- 
tive date of any provision of the Act. 

The move for this postponement is 
the first step in a campaign to nullify 
the added protection provided by the 
new law. It must be stopped before 
it gathers momentum. Act at once! 














appealed). Meanwhile retail lobbies 
are hard at work at the Capitol trying 
to work up support in Congress for 
the Patman anti-chain-store bil|— 
H.R.1. Mr. Patman frankly admits 
that his bill is a “death sentence” for 
national chains. He could hardly do 
otherwise since the estimated annual 
tax it would impose, on the A&P, for 
example, is around $600,000,000. 

Supporters of H.R.1 have had their 
task made more difficult by the breath 
of scandal which touched Mr. Patman 
as a result of the airing of McKesson 
& Robbins’ affairs during the Cos. 
ter-Musica disclosures. That Mr. Pat. 
man received money from McKesson 
Robbins in return for a series of 
propagandistic speeches is a matter 
of record. What further relations, if 
any, he had with the firm has been a 
subject for lively speculation—and 
should be the subject of a Congres. 
sional investigation. 


The Sugar Industry Scores Again 
pwagren Wallace has yielded to 


the demands of the sugar indus- 
try and reduced by approximately 
77,000 tons the total quota of sugar 
which may be grown in the United 
States or shipped into this country 
during 1939 (see March Reports), 
The reduction means, of course, 
higher prices to consumers. Kindest 
interpretation to put upon the Secre- 
tary’s capitulation is that he hoped by 
it to forestall the growers’ proposed 
fight for Congressional amendment of 
the Sugar Act. In any case, he failed 
to do so. There has since been pushed 
through the Senate a bill increasing 
by 300,000 short tons the domestic 
sugar growers share of the total quota, 
with a corresponding reduction in the 
quota for low-cost sugar areas, includ- 
ing Cuba. Fortunately, indications are 
that Administration forces will vigor- 
ously oppose the bill when it comes 
before the House. 


Price-fixing—Move to Repeal 


Sr to price-fixing is being 
shown in several States as well 
as in the Capitol, where Senator King 
has introduced a bill to repeal the 
Miller-Tydings Act (see March Re- 
ports). The Vermont Legislature re- 
cently defeated a proposed fair-trade 
bill—the type of legislation which, in 
conjunction with the Miller-Tydings 
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Insurance Service 
7 ’s Life Insurance Advisory Service 


will end on June 1. Members wish- 
ing to avail themselves of this service 
should obtain from CU the special insur- 
ance questionnaire (it will be sent on re- 
quest) and return it, filled out, before 
that date. Policies submitted for ex- 
amination should be sent by registered 
mail, with postage enclosed for their 
return. Fees, payable in advance, are: 
General insurance counsel—$2; analy- 
sis of policies up to $5,000—$3; analysis 
of policies over $5,000—$5; analysis of 
policies over $10,000—$7.50; analysis of 
policies over $15,000—$10; analysis of 
policies over $20,000—$12.50; analysis 
of policies over $25,000—$12.50 plus 50¢ 
for each additional thousand. 











Act. enables manufacturers to set the 
prices at which retailers may sell 
their products. Bills providing for 
repeal have been introduced in two 
States considered to be strongholds of 
price-fixing—California (A.2429) and 
Ohio (H.569). 

Chief function of fair-trade acts 
supposedly is the protection of inde- 
pendent dealers. But when announce- 
ment was made at a conference of 
drug manufacturers that Governor 
Dixon had just signed Alabama’s fair- 
trade law, many of them are reported 
to have rushed from the conference to 
telephone their home offices to issue 
price-fixing contracts immediately. Al- 
retailers 


truistic concern for small 
could hardly be the sole reason for 
such haste. Just possibly the manufac- 
turers were thinking of the increased 
profits price-fixing would bring them. 
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Disarmament Begins At Home 


HE recent Senate report of the La 

Follette Civil Liberties Committee 
lends new meaning to a familiar 
phrase. The phrase is “labor vio- 
lence”; the report—on industrial mu- 
nitions—states that from 1933 through 
June 1937, $1,255,312.55 worth of 
tear and sickening gas* were pur- 
chased . . . “chiefly during or in an- 
ticipation of strikes” and that: 


... All of the largest individual pur- 
chasers are corporations and that their 
totals far surpass those of large law-en- 
forcement purchasers. In fact, the largest 
purchaser of gas equipment in the coun- 
try, the Republic Steel Corp. [Memorial 
Day Massacre, Chicago, 1937—10 dead] 
bought four times as much as the largest 
ee purchaser [italics ours 

Cee & ss 


Some other large purchasers of gas 
munitions mentioned by the Commit- 
tee were: 


.. . General Motors Corp.; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Electric AutoLite Co.: 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Co.; Chrysler Corp.; Seattle Chamber of 
(Commerce. ... 


Commenting on _ these industrial 
arsenals, the Committee said: 


The possession and use of industrial 
munitions by employers is the logical end 
of a labor-relations policy based on non- 
recognition of unions—in opposition to 


*The report said: “The weight of the 
testimony . . . leads us to agree with the 
Journal of the American Medical Ass’n that 
tear gas ... is a weapon the use of which 
may result in severe, lasting and possibly 
permanent disabilities.” 
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MEMORIAL DAY (1937) AT REPUBLIC STEEL — 10 DEAD 


A picture for the La Follette report's text: “. . . the widespread practice of em- 
ployers’ furnishing munitions to law-enforcing agencies during strikes” 


April, 1939 


Consumers at Work 





the spirit of national labor laws. The 

principal purpose of such weapons is ag- 

gression. Their use results only in vio- 
lence, embitters industrial relations, and 
hampers peaceful settlement of industrial 

disputes. . 

The report said that the Committee 
found no record of any purchase of 
tear gas by a labor organization, and 
that resort to arms by a workman is 
a “rare occurrence.” 


F.D.R. Bothers Business Again 


how interesting sidelight on indus- 
trial munitions appeared in the 
testimony on munitions vendors in the 
La Follette Committee’s report. Said a 
letter from one armament salesman: 

“I think someone should get out a 
restraining order on the President of 
the United States to prevent him from 
stopping all these strikes. It seems to 
me that his actions are absolutely in 
restraint of trade—that is as far as 
we are concerned.” 


Not the "Poorest Wage" 


N its fountain pen labor report (Dec. 
1938), CU quoted a member of the 
Pen and Pencil Workers Committee 
who stated that the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co. “pays the poorest wage” of 
any company in the industry. Corre- 
spondence with the Sheaffer Pen Co. 
—which had neglected to supply wage 
figures requested by CU before the 
labor report was written—indicates 
that Sheaffer wages are on a level 
with those paid in several competing 
companies. However, part of the 
Sheaffer employee’s wage consists of 
a “bonus” (834% last year), which 
varies with company profits and de- 
pends entirely on company “gener- 
osity.” 

The Sheaffer Pen Co. also ques- 
tions CU’s statement that the company 
“is absolutely opposed to unioniza- 
tion.” Says the company: “Had [the 
workers] desired unionization, they 
could have had it at any time, as all 
of them know.” 

All of them obviously don’t know 
—for CU’s information was supplied 
by a union organizer in the field, who 
obtained it from employees in the 
plant. CU would suggest that Sheaffer 
make its attitude more clear to its 
employees. 
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How Does Your Garden Grow? 


It will grow best if you give it the benefit of a 


little care and some simple information. Here- 


with a few hints and some ratings of supplies 


1TH the first whiff of Spring, 
TUE Gitiients upon thousands of 
urban citizens and suburbanites turn, 
every year, to thoughts of gardening. 
Those thoughts, probably, are chiefly 
of the fun, the fresh air and the exer- 
cise that may be had with a spade and 
a rake. 

CU would like to direct some atten- 
tion to the excellent fresh vegetables 
and the fine flowers which are also to 
be had—provided that you are a care- 
ful, and a reasonably informed, gar- 
dener. 

A successful vegetable garden re- 
quires, to begin with, a plot of ground 
which is free of tree roots and which 
gets at least five or six hours of sun- 
light in the middle of the day. 

Next, the ground requires good 
drainage. Proper grading will often 
improve surface drainage, but if the 
soil does not dry out in Summer, the 
only solution is tile drainage. (Un- 
fortunately, this may be too expensive 
for people who are renting their land 
on short leases.) 

The first step is to find out what 
kind of soil you have—and don’t try 
to test it yourself. Your State Experi- 
ment Station or County Agricultural 
Agent will tell you how to sample soil 
for testing; will test the sample with- 
out charge; and will advise you as to 
the best fertilizers and the best crops 
for your soil and particular needs. 

Once you've chosen your crop, be 
sure to start your garden early enough; 
most home gardeners don’t. In the 
North, long-season vegetables like to- 
matoes must be started very early in- 
side if they are to bear for a reason- 
ably long period before frost. They 
should not be set out in the garden 
until warm weather has definitely be- 
gun, but they should be good-sized 
plants when they are set out. Hardy 
kinds go into the garden much earlier; 
peas and spinach stand a freeze, and 
farmers in New York, for example, 
often start them before April 1. 
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Early starting makes certain pre- 
cautions necessary. Vegetable seeds 
started in the house are particularly 
susceptible to “damping-off” fungi 
(not the same thing as seed-borne dis- 
eases) ; and seeds sown early outdoors 
run the risk of rotting in the ground 
before they start to grow. There are 
both seed and soil treatments to pre- 
vent these catastrophes.’ 

Certain vegetable crops can be 
grown successfully only when the seeds 
are sown in cold frames or hotbeds 
and the plants transplanted to the 
garden after the weather becomes 
warm. The use of cold frames will 
lengthen the season considerably for 
many crops, including lettuce, cauli- 
flower, tomatoes, eggplants and pep- 


1 Ask your State Extension Service for 
information on both types of treatment. 


One excellent reference is “The Control Cal- 
endar for Vegetable Tests”; Extension Leaf- 
let 116, Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Amherst, Mass. 








Hotbeds may be heated with 
either manure or electricity. The lat- 


pers. 


ter type, when properly constructed, 
and, 
used, economical.’ 


is convenient; when properly 

Vegetables which are hard to trans. 
plant are usually sown where they are 
to grow and then thinned, but they 
may be started earlier by sowing first 
in pots, veneer bands or the like, from 
which they are most easily trans- 
planted. Sweet corn, peas, cucumbers 
and melons may be had very early if 
started in pots or veneer bands inside, 

Lettuce is easily transplanted early, 
from cold frames, but is difficult to 
move later in the season. The follow- 
ing are among the most difficult to 
move: beans, carrots, cucumbers, let- 
tuce, melons, onions, parsnips, peas, 
pumpkins, squash, sweet corn. 

The “hardening” process prepares 
plants for transplanting without ma- 
terially checking their growth; for 
about 10 days before moving them 
from frame to garden give them more 
and more air, and water sparingly. 
Just before transplanting, water well. 

When you care for the garden dur- 
ing the Summer, remember that culti- 
vation should be very shallow to avoid 
injuring or drying the roots. Do not 
cultivate oftener than is necessary to 
control weeds—which, incidentally, 
should be destroyed while still tiny. 

For general guidance in planning 
your garden, get the bulletin on home 
vegetable gardening issued by your 
State Extension Service. On special 
problems—fertilizer recommendations, 
pest control, compost piles, &.—-spe- 
cial bulletins may also be available. 


Soil and Fertilizer 


F YOUR soil is unsatisfactory in one 
le or another, you will do best to 
be guided, in your choice of crops, by 
the listings on page 29 which classify 
certain vegetables that grow best in 
soil with special limitations. If the 
top soil is less than nine inches deep 
it can gradually be built up by plow- 
ing or spading deep enough to bring 
up a little subsoil each year. 

Good yield can be obtained from 
rich soil a number of times without 
recourse to fertilizers. But in ordinary 


—— 


2The Electric Hotbed Unit (General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) costs 
$12.50 plus $2 for connecting to nearest elec- 
tric outlet. Average cost of operation (at 
3¢ per kwh) is about $2 a month, 
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soil the cheapest program over a short 
period is to raise those crops which 
respond best to chemicals (see list- 
ings) and to use a high grade complete 
chemical fertilizer. 

Since the use of chemicals alone 
over a period of years would seriously 
deplete the soil of organic matter, CU 
suggests that you use along with them 
every year about 100 pounds of easily 
decomposable organic matter to every 
100 square feet of soil. For this pur- 
pose the “Best Buy,” despite its high 
price, is good stable manure; the com- 
post pile is the cheapest source. (The 
compost pile may be built up of any 
waste, disease-free vegetable matter— 
leaves, grass, clippings, &. A cheap 
chemical fertilizer may be added to it 
and it should be turned occasionally 
and kept moist to facilitate rot.) Com- 
mercial organic fertilizers, such as 
Driconure, are too expensive and 
their food value for plants is low. 

Well-rotted stable manure (cow or 
horse) is always safe to apply. Fresh 
manure has more plant food but must 
be used late in the Fall or very early 
in the Spring. Avoid manure that con- 
tains excessive “litter,” particularly 
wood chips, peat moss and sawdust; 
the best litter is straw or peanut shells. 

Lime is a good conditioner for acid 
soil, but there is always the danger of 
over-liming; each application should 
be preceded by a soil test to determine 
the amount required. (One rough indi- 
cation of this is your beet crop—if 
beets grow well the soil does not need 
lime.) Do not mix the lime directly 
with manure or chemical fertilizers; 
use it immediately before or after 
these have been applied, and work it 
thoroughly into the soil. 

Hydrated lime is quick acting. Look 
at the label for an analysis showing 
the percentage of calcium and mag- 
nesium oxides; 75% or higher is good. 
Ground limestone is a safe source that 
takes effect over a period of years—it 
should contain at least 50% calcium 
and magnesium oxide, and should be 
finer than 100 mesh. Dry wood ashes 
are another good conditioner for acid 
soil. 

A fertilizer is an aid to any soil, but 
it is not a substitute for good soil con- 
ditions or proper drainage. Complete 
chemical fertilizers and superphosphate 
should never be used as a top dressing 
but should always be worked into the 
soil, 
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HIGHLY ADVERTISED MIXED FERTILIZERS 


. selling under special brand names, are usually expensive and apt to be of 
ordinary or inferior quality. Remember that, while a fertilizer is an aid to any 
soil, it is not a substitute for good soil conditions or proper drainage 


Vegetable Seed 
Sources of Supply. As used by 


CU, the term quality in seed means not 
merely seed with a high percentage of 
germination and freedom from weed 
seeds and excessive chaff. What is more 
important, it refers to quality of strain. 
Good seed is seed which, under favor- 
able conditions, will produce vegetables 
or flowers all or very nearly all of 
which are true to a superior type of the 
variety named. Farmers who grow 
produce for the market insist upon this 
meaning of quality. The small con- 
sumer should do no less. 

And yet it is the small consumer— 
the home gardener—who makes the 
great gullible market for poor seed. 
Germination tests and field trials at 
Experiment Stations have proved that 
paper packets often contain incredibly 
poor stuff—old, weak, dead, misnamed 
or hopelessly mixed. Most packet seed 
is inferior to that sold in bulk to 
farmers by the same seedsmen. 

Don’t be impressed by beautiful cat- 
alogs, seedstore “service,” dates and 
germination figures on the packets, or 
“specialties.” A few real specialists sell 
at retail—the names of some of them 
are given in the box on page 28— 
but very often a “specialty” is merely 
a talking point, as are most “tested,” 
“certified” and “pedigreed” seeds. 

To maintain a superior strain of 


any variety, the seedsman must control 
his stock seed (from which the seed 
crop is grown), and this means run- 
ning his own trial grounds; for the 
best results he must grow his own 
stock seed. Any seedsman who offers 
a great many varieties is suspect, 
whether he has trial grounds or not, for 
he cannot possibly control the quality 
of so many kinds. The most careful 
seedsmen do not offer new varieties 
the first season that they are offered 
by the originators. 

In choosing a seedsman, you should 
make use of your State Experiment 
Station services. If you can, visit 
an Experiment Station which is run- 
ning field trials; take notes and ask 
questions. State seed inspection bul- 
letins are also useful if they name 
the seedsmen from whom seeds were 
taken for test, and state if samples were 
given field trials. But germination 
tests without field trials have a very 
limited value, because germination 
(percentage of sprouts) in a germina- 
tion chamber may be twice as high as 
it would be for the same seed sown in 
the garden, and only field trials show 
whether the strain is good. 


What Seed to Buy. To obtain a 
disease-free plant is not so simple as it 
sounds, for diseased plants may look 
healthy when small. Avoid the offer- 
ings of peddlers, florists, department 
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Best Sources of Supply 


The following seedsmen offer the 
same grade of seed in packets as in 


bulk: 


Joseph Harris Co., Inc. (Coldwater, 
N. Y.; stores in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Cambridge, Mass.). 
Probably the best commercial seeds- 
man for persons buying all their seed 
from the same firm. Specialties: 
beans, beets, corn, muskmelons, to- 
matoes. Ask for “treated” seed. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
(Springfield, Mass.). All seed 
treated against disease. Low prices. 
Sells only in its territory: all New 
England, Maryland, Delaware, and 
all Pennsylvania except 13 counties 
bordering New York State. 

Glick’s Seed Farm (Smoketown, Pa.). 
Tomato seed only. 

Francis C. Stokes Co. (Moorestown, 
N. J.). Tomato seed only. 

Comstock Ferre Co. (Wethersfield, 
Conn.). Specialties: corn, peas, 
beans, onions. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons (Milford, 
Conn.). Specialties: corn, beets. 
Good general list. 

Abbott & Cobb (Philadelphia). Spe- 
cialty: celery. Good list. 

F. W. Eberle (Albany, N. Y.). 

Robson Seed Farms (Hall, N. Y.). 
Specialty: sweet corn. 

D. V. Burrell (Rocky Ford, Colo.). 
Cantaloupes. 

Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. (Ra- 
cine, Wis.). Disease-resistant strains. 

Livingston Seed Co. (Columbus, 
Ohio). Specialty: tomatoes. 


Acceptable Sources 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit; San 
Francisco). In their specialties 
(celery, carrots, lettuce, beets) their 





Vegetable Seeds 


highest priced seed is very good. 
This firm sells more than one grade. 

Northrup King & Co. (Minneapolis). 
Specialty: sweet corn. Highest priced 
seed good, but they sell more than 
one grade. 


The following seedsmen are believed 
to be reliable, but their ratings are 
qualified for lack of detailed infjorma- 
tion: 

Brown Bros. Seed Co. (Vancouver, 

B. C., Canada). 

Puget Sound Seed Co. (La Conner, 

Wash.). 

O. H. Will & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.). 
Gill Bros. (Portland, Ore.). 


Not Generally Acceptable 


Some of the seed from the following 
sources is good, but it is apt to vary 
from one variety to another, and from 
year to year. 


Peter Henderson & Co. (NYC). 

Alexander Forbes & Co. (Newark, 
ae 48 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc. (Philadelphia) 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Philadelphia). 

Vaughan’s Seed Store (Chicago, 
NYC). 

Breck’s (Boston). 

The Good Seed Co. 
schools and 4H clubs. 


W. E. Barrett Co. (Providence, R. I.). 


Commission packets of any seedsman 
(e.g.. Ferry’s, Vaughan’s, Best by 
Test, Sure to Grow) displayed on 
racks at florist, hardware, department 
and 10-cent stores. The best seed 
suppliers give much more value for 
the money. 


Sells through 


“Collections” (“City Garden Collec- 
tion,” “Home Garden Collection,” 
&c.). Put up to sell at a low price. 

The great majority of city seed stores. 








stores and fruit stores; buy from 
growers who are known to be good 
market gardeners or good plant grow- 
ers, and insist on stocky plants with 
healthy foliage. 

Skillful amateurs will do better to 
raise their own plants, using treated 
(disease-free) seed. State bulletins on 
vegetable pests describe treatments 
for seed-borne diseases which may be 
undertaken at home, but there is al- 
ways the danger of injuring the seed 
by home treatment, and you will be 
safer if you buy seed already treated. 
Never soak treated seeds to hasten 
germination. 
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Disease-resistant varieties are often 
inferior in quality of produce, and 
there is no necessity for using them 
unless you have had trouble with sus- 
ceptible varieties in the preceding year. 
Sweet corn is an exception. If the 
temperature from January through 
March averages above 28° F., suscepti- 
ble varieties will be attacked by wilt 
during the Summer. 

Never select varieties on the basis 
of catalog descriptions. “The best” or 
“most popular” varieties were devel- 
oped for the commercial market with 
its special emphasis on vegetables 
which look well and are tough enough 


to survive transportation. Novelties 
are always a gamble; most standard 
varieties are fairly good. 

Variety lists in State bulletins on 
home gardening are helpful, but they 
often consider wide use and ability to 
withstand adverse conditions more im- 
portant than quality. Climate, soil 
conditions, and the possibility of at- 
tack by insects and disease may some- 
times dictate the choice of an inferior 
variety, and so you will do well to ask 
your State Experiment Station for 
the names of vegetable varieties 
adapted to your section and noted for 
fine flavor. The farmer operating a 
roadside stand often sells fine varieties 
not sold in city markets; ask him 
about them. 


Flower Seed 


EALLY good flower seed is ex- 

tremely difficult to find. For, in 
contrast to the vegetable seed market 
in which the important customers are 
farmer-producers very insistent upon 
quality, the market for flower seeds 
is made up mostly of small consumers 
—amateurs—who garden for fun, and 
have neither the inclination nor the 
ability to fight for higher standards 
in the business. Since no powerful 
pressure group is concerned, Experi- 
ment Stations do little or nothing in 
the way of testing flower seed for pu- 
rity of strain, or even for trueness to 
variety name. 

Amateurs unwittingly make a bad 
situation worse by their overwhelming 
interest in novelties. Since the latest 
sensation seems to be more fun for the 
home gardener than strains that are 
100% true to a superior type, it pays 
originators to bring out new varieties 
before the types are properly fixed. 
The result is that “All-America Win- 
ners’ too often start as poor strains 
with a large percentage of plants off- 
type even when they are grown from 
the best seed obtainable. 

Don’t buy novelties if you care 
about quality. If a variety is worth 
keeping, someone will improve the 
strain after a few years, and it may 
then be possible to buy good seed. 

On the whole, strains of flower seed 
have never been satisfactorily fixed. 
The best CU can do, therefore, is to 
name a few seedsmen who, we believe, 
are trying with more than average 
success to sell the best strains obtain- 
able (see accompanying box). Some 
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yi them are growers; others run ex- 
tensive trial grounds and may also 
grow a little seed. 

Perhaps, with a little sleuthing, you 
may be able to discover a good seeds- 
man for yourself. Remember that 
many firms selling excellent vegetable 
seed neglect the flower seed end of the 
business. Find out whether the estab- 
lishment in question runs trial grounds 
and try to discover whether the owner 
himself is the buyer of his flower seed 
and where he buys it. If he buys most 
of it directly from Bodger or Waller- 
Franklin, and does not follow the com- 
mon practice of mixing it with seed 
from other growers, the chances are 
that he is trying to buy the best. 
Originator’s packets, if the seeds are 
fresh, are always desirable. 

The quality of seed sold by the 
average “high class” seedsman varies 
from one variety to another, and from 
season to season. 





Fertilizers 





Best Buys 


Complete Chemical Fertilizers. A 
“5-8-7” fertilizer contains 5% total 


nitrogen (available or not), 8% available 
phosphoric acid, and 7% water-soluble 
potash, but the ingredients vary in quality 
from brand to brand. Open-formula 
fertilizers, with ingredients named on the 
container, are most reliable. Farmers’ co- 
operatives, such as Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange (Springfield, Mass.) and 
G. L. F. Producers’ Cooperative (Ithaca, 
N. Y.) distribute fertilizers of guaranteed 
analysis much cheaper than those of com- 
mercial houses. Seed stores or grain 
stores often carry superior mixtures, sold 
by analysis, at prices lower than those of 
advertised brands which they push. 

Ammo-Phos (American Cyanamid Co., 
NYC). A: 11-480; B: 16-21-0. Sold 
by farmers’ cooperatives. Specially avail- 
able forms of nitrogen and phosphorus, 
recommended for use with manure or com- 
post. 

Calnitro (Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., 


NYC). 20.5-0-0. Sold by farmers’ co- 
operatives. An excellent carrier of nitro- 
gen. 


Superphosphate, 20% and 40%. A phos- 
phorous carrier. Best in granular form. 
Muriate of Potash, 50% and 60%. 

Cheaper than Sulfate of Potash. 


Also Acceptable 


Nitrate of Soda, 16% nitrogen. Buy pellet 
form: Arcadian (synthetic) or Champion 
(mined; contains desirable minor soil ele- 
ments). 
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Flower Seeds 


The following is a short list of 
sources of flower seed; but note com- 
ments, 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit and 
San Francisco). Careful growers. 
Buy their best grade of seed by mail 
order, and not their commission 
packets sold in 10-cent, hardware 
and department stores. 

Joseph Harris Co. (Coldwater, N. Y.). 
A rather short but carefully selected 
list; grow a little seed themselves. 
Reliable. 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc. (NYC). 
Careful seed buyers. A long list, 
including originator’s strains. Seed 
treated against disease and guaran- 
teed satisfactory. (The only seeds- 
man we know who makes this guar- 
antee.) Prices high. 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). 
seed buyers. 

George Park (Greenwood, S. C.). A 
long list, including rare varieties. 
Packets rather small, 5¢. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Philadelphia). 
Growers. Average satisfaction. Bur- 
pee grows most of the sweet pea 
seed sold in the U. S., and, bought 
from them, it will be fresh. But 
their strains are rather mixed. For 
better sweet pea one must go to 
Trivett’s or Sutton’s for English 
strains, 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc. (Philadelphia). 
Average satisfaction. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store (Chicago and 
New York). Average satisfaction. 
Sutton & Sons (Reading, England). 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio and 

R. H. Macy & Co., NYC, carry an 

abridged list. Excellent seedsmen, 

but recommended only for English 


Careful 


specialties. They buy much Ameri- 
can-grown seed. Prices high. 

Rex D. Pearce (Merchantsville, N. 
J.). Rare seed. 


Hart & Vick (Rochester, N. Y.). Ex- 


cellent asters, and other seeds. 


Richard Diener (Oxnard, Calif.). 
Petunia seed grower. 

Steele’s Pansy Gardens (Portland, 
Ore.). Growers of excellent strains 


of pansies. 

H. J. Ohms, Inc. (Stamford, Conn.). 
Import excellent pansy seed (prob- 
ably German). 

Helen M. Tillinghast (Vernon, 
Conn.). Gourds and ornamental pep- 
pers—great variety. 

Delphinium Specialists. Delphinium 
seed must be kept at low tempera- 
tures in air-sealed containers. Pack- 
ets should be of wax paper. English 
varieties tend to dark colors and are 
susceptible to mildew. Named vari- 
eties do not come true, but may pro- 
duce beautiful “breaks.” (Del- 
phinium seed requires darkness for 
good germination.) 

Blackmore & Langdon (Bath, Eng- 
land). Some experts say that their 
strains stand poor soil better than 
others. 

Lyondel Gardens (Morgantown, W. 
Va.). Germination excellent, plants 
strong. Beautiful “breaks” but 
many “culls.” 


Watkins Samuel (Wrexham, Eng- 
land). Famous strain, best to buy 
straight from the originator. 

Vetterle & Reinelt (Capitola, Calif.). 
Very fine strain, built up from the 
three preceding; somewhat mildew- 
resistant. 











Crops for Unfavorable Conditions 


T= listings that follow give par- 
ticular crops which are most likely 
to prove satisfactory, other conditions 
being favorable, in soils or climates 
with various special drawbacks. 

1. These grow satisfactorily in most 
soils with the aid of chemical fertilizers 
alone (the first four are best, in order 
of response to chemicals): 


Tomatoes Cabbage 
String Beans Carrots 
Sweet Corn Cucumbers 


Peas Summer Squash 
Beets Swiss Chard 

2. These, in addition to the crops 
listed above, respond well in very 
sandy soil (with water and fertilizer): 


Root crops and _ tubers—that is, 


beets, carrots and potatoes 
Lettuce 

3. These are adapted to clayey soil 
(if drainage is good): 


Beans Squash 
Cabbage Tomatoes 
Peas 


4. These will endure shade for part 
of the day: 
Cabbage Lettuce 
Kale Spinach 

5. These are sensitive to heat and 
must be grown in a cool locality or 
climate: 


Cabbage Onions from sets 
Cauliflower Peas 

Head Lettuce Spinach 

Kale 




















Sulfate of Ammonia, 20.5% nitrogen. Re- 
quires equal amount of limestone to 
counteract acid reaction. 

Fresh Poultry Manure. Low organic con- 
tent; caustic—should be turned under. 
Not generally useful, but good for spin- 
ach, corn, cabbage, asparagus, celery. 

Luxura. .A very good, but very expensive, 

proprietary fertilizer. 


Not Acceptable 


Pulverized Manures: sheep, poultry, Dri- 
conure, Bovung, &c. Expensive, low in plant 
food, lacking in beneficial bacteria. 

Most highly advertised mixed fertilizers 
with special brand names are expensive, 
and many are inferior. The following 
were all of ordinary or inferior quality: 
Armour’s Vert, Char-Gro, Gro-Green, 
Loma, Soil Aid, Soil-Prep, Vigoro, Vita- 
Liza. 
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The following varieties are recommended, 
particularly for their flavor and tenderness, 
and have been checked for suitability to 
different parts of the country. However, 
the United States offers many widely dif- 
ferent sets of growing conditions, so we 
suggest that you consult your State Ex- 
periment Station as to conditions in your 
locale, before making a choice. 

Remember also that the best variety will 
produce a poor crop if the strain of seed 
is poor; that certain years are unfavorable 
to particular kinds of vegetables (1938 
was @ poor muskmelon year); and that 
no vegetable shows its true character unless 
it is well grown and is picked at the right 
stage of tenderness. (A good early variety, 
sown in succession for later crops, may 
often be substituted for an inferior later 
variety.) 


ARTICHOKE 
Green Globe. 


BEAN—GREEN POD 

Stringless Green Pod (Not “Giant String- 
less Green Pod”). 

Tendergreen. 

Georgia Pole (H. G. Hastings Seed Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.). Excellent. Sow early in 
the North. Endures drought. 


BEAN—WAX POD 
Pencil Pod Black Wax. 


BEAN—GREEN SHELL 


French Horticultural. 
hard to find. 

(It seldom pays the amateur to use the 
so-called “legume-inoculants” for beans or 
peas; consult your State Experiment Sta- 
tion regarding their use.) 


BEET 
Crosby’s 


A good strain is 


Egyptian; Early Wonder. 


Light-colored strains of beets are earlier 








For the small consumer who makes the great gullible market for poor seed 


and more tender than the darker reds. 
Plant in succession for later crops. 

Ohio Canner. Small; stands long with- 
out getting tough. 


BROCCOLI 


Italian Green Sprouting. 


CABBAGE 


Golden Acre, Louisiana Copenhagen. 
Early, highest quality; plant in succes- 
sion for later crops. 

Penn State Ballhead. Late. 

Savoy Perfection Drumhead. Late, very 
high quality. But unfavorable report 
from N. D. Experiment Station. 


CHINESE CABBAGE 
Chili. 


CARROT 


Tendersweet. 
Nantes Half Long. 
Imperator. 


CORN, SWEET 


The ratings below, listed in order from 
early to late, are based mainly on flavor, 
sweetness and tenderness, with little regard 
for size, color, drought-resistance, &c. 
Where the season is short, use only the 
earliest varieties. Plant rectangular blocks 
of each variety used, for good pollination. 

A typical scheme of sowing sweet corn for 
succession: First sow a block each of Pickan- 
inny (or Dorinny or Golden Gem) and 
Golden Sunshine. Three weeks later, Golden 
Sunshine alone; then every two weeks, 
Golden Sunshine. 

CU highly recommends the best hybrid 
or “crossed” varieties. Their price is high, 
but quality is excellent; the strains pure 
and, in the present market, the seed fresh. 
Hybrids grow well in the East, the Pacific 
Northwest, and some parts of the Corn Belt, 


Endures heat. 


but probably not in California. 
brids are wilt-resistant. 


Some hy 


Pickaninny. Small, black. 
Golden Gem. Not good in the South. 
Dorinny. 


Golden Sunshine. 

Marcross 6. Wilt-resistant hybrid. 

Golden Bantam. Good strains are scarce. 
Breck’s, Boston, has an excellent strain, 
but this firm is “Not Acceptable” for other 
seed. 

Early Pearl (C. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethers- 
field, Conn.). 

Black Mexican. Ready several days be- 
fore the color turns, as well as afterwards. 

Golden Cross Bantam. 
hybrid. 

Pearlcross (C. C. Hart Seed Co.). Very 
late, wilt-resistant hybrid, somewhat re- 
sistant to the corn-ear worm. 


LETTUCE, HEAD 


New York. Same variety sold as Wonder- 
ful and Los Angeles. Crisp head; slow 
to mature. Buy strains 12 and 515 for 
the East; in other sections ask your Ex- 
periment Station for preferred strains. 

White Big Boston. 
successful. 

White Paris Cos. Same variety sold as 
Trianon. For head lettuce in cold weather, 
leaf lettuce in Summer. 


MUSKMELON 

Honey Rock (Sugar Rock); Emerald 
Gem. Very early, for short seasons. 

Aristocrat (Joseph Harris Co.). Considered 
the most delicious variety at recent New 
York field trials. Rather late. Turns soft 
if left too long on the vines. 

Persian, Honey Ball, Honey Dew. For 
California and the South, with irrigation. 
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Late, wilt-resistant 


Usually the most 























ONION 


Best from seedlings, and next best from 
“sets” rather than from seeds, except where 
Summers are fairly cool. 


Riverside Sweet Spanish. 
Yellow Globe Danvers. 


Ebenezer also called Japanese. 
from “sets.” 


Usually 


For “green” onions 


Japanese Bunching. 
in Spring. 


(See note on “legume inoculants” under 
5 

“Bean.” ) 

Laxton’s Progress. A real dwarf. 


Thomas Laxton. May grow too tall in rich 
soil. 


Lincoln. Probably the best, but seldom 


available. 


Little Marvel. Very small vines and pods. 
Superior in many parts of the U. S., but 
not good in sections subject to early 
drought, e.g., New York. 

Giant Stride. 


PEPPER, GREEN 
Windsor A. Very early. 


POTATO, WHITE 


Buy only certified, northern-grown seed. 
Insist on the official State certification tag. 
“Selected seed” means nothing. 


Chippewa. Early. Better than Cobbler in 
many sections, 

Cobbler. Early. 

Green Mountain, 

Russet Burbank. 

Early Ohio. 


PUMPKIN 


Winter Luxury. 


RADISH 
Scarlet Glob 
Glowing Beall. 
White Icicle. 
China Rose. 


SPINACH 
Old Dominion. 


SQUASH 


Des Moines. Early, small, prolific. Dwarf 
vines. 


Golden Delicious. 
SUMMER SQUASH 


Italian Vegetable Marrow, also sold as 
Cocozelle. 


TOMATO 
Bonny Best. Early. 
Marglobe. 


Comet. For training upright. 
small. Harris kas a good strain 


WATERMELON 


Wondermelon, also sold as Improved 
Klegeley’s Sweet, 
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A “Winter” variety. 


Blight-resistant, main crop. 


Rather 


i= 
_— of four members of CU’s 


Board of Directors will expire on 
June 1, the date of CU’s annual mem- 
bership meeting, which will take place 
in Town Hall, New York City. (De- 
tails of the meeting will be given in the 
May Reports.) In addition, two new 
vacancies have been created by the 
Board’s recent vote to extend its mem- 
bership from 16 to 18 persons. Nomi- 
nations to fil! these six vacancies have 
been made; before the month is out 
all CU members will have received 
ballots for voting; election results will 
be announced at the annual meeting. 

In accordance with CU’s By-laws, 
the present Board, acting as a nomi- 
nating committee, has nominated six 
persons believed to be particularly 
suited, by background and training, to 
contribute to the work of the organ- 
ization. (In making its nominations, 
the Board recommended that James 
Gilman, one of the founders of CU, 
be continued in his capacity of Vice- 
President; Mr. Gilman was not nomi- 
nated for re-election to the Board 
because his other activities would 
have made it impossible for him to 
accept the nomination.) 

As provided by the By-laws, CU’s 
members have made additional nomi- 
nations for the Board. 

Candidates for the Board of Direc- 


tors are: 


Nominated by CU's Board 
Harold Aaron, M. D.—CU’s Special 


Medical Adviser; author of many articles on 
medical and health problems; author of the 
book “Our Common Ailment,” and of a 
forthcoming book on health. 

Hartley W. Cross—Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Director, Arts and Science Divi- 
sion, Springfield College; Radio Lecturer for 
State of Massachusetts; teacher of Eco- 
nomics, Bankers’ Educational Ass’n; mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale; leader of “Open 
Road” tours to study cooperation in Europe. 

Osmond K. Fraenkel (nominated for 
re-election) Member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, American Civil Liberties Union: 
member of Executive Board and a Vice- 
President of the National Lawyers Guild: 
Chairman, Hearings Board of New York 
City Dep’t of Welfare; author of numerous 
papers on legal subjects. 

William M,. Malisoff—Professor of Bio- 
Chemistry in the Graduate School of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; teacher at 
the New School for Social Research; Editor 
of Philosophy of Science; author of “Meet 
the Sciences,” “The Span of Life,” and other 
books and papers in scientific fields. 


“BE 


Adelaide Schulkind (nominated for re- 
election)—Executive Secretary, League for 
Mutual Aid; Secretary and one of the 
founders of Consumers Union of United 
States; Executive Secretary of Political and 
Labor Bail Fund; member of Advisory Com- 
mittee of Pan-American Committee for 
Democracy; one of the founders of the first 
free evening college for women in New 
York City. 

Colston E. Warne (nominated for re- 
election) —Associate Professor of Economics, 
Amherst College; Vice-President, National 
Consumers League; member, Board of Di- 
rectors, Cooperative Distributors; President, 
Consumers Union of United States. 





Nominated by CU Members 


David Clendenin—National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Workers’ Defense League; mem- 
ber, Executive Committee of New York City 
American Civil Liberties Union; member, 
Cooperative Distributors; member, Legisla- 
tive Committee of New York Labor Club. 

Alexander L, Crosby—News Editor of 
Federated Press; former member of CU 
staff as Labor Editor of CU Reports (1936- 
38); former Staff Representative on the CU 
Board of Directors (1937-38); member of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 

Addison T. Cutler—Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Fisk University; co-author of a text- 
book, “Problem Economics”; contributing 
editor of Science and Society. 

Martha Dodd—Author of “Through Em- 
bassy Eyes”; member of the League of 
American Writers; member of the League of 
Women Shoppers. 

Benjamin Harrow—<Associate Professor 
of Bio-Chemistry at the College of the City 
of New York; author of “Textbook of LDio- 
Chemistry,” “Textbook of Organic Chemis- 
try”; specialist in hormone and vitamin 
research. 

Harry W. Laidler—Executive Director 
of the League for Industrial Democracy; 
Chairman of the Board, National Public 
Housing Conference; Director and former 
President of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; lecturer and writer on con- 
sumer cooperation. 

George Scldes—Author of “Freedom of 
the Press,” “Lords of the Press,” and other 
books; Chairman, New York Branch, League 
of American Writers; sponsor, Frontier 
Films; sponsor, Consumers Union of United 
States; member, American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Paul Strand—President, Frontier Films; 
formerly chief of the Dep’t of Photography 
and Cinematography of the Dep’t of Educa- 
tion of the Mexican Government; member 
of the Executive Board of the Theatre Arts 
Committee; member of the American Art- 
ists’ Congress; member of League of Ameri- 
can Writers. 

Sidney J. Vidaver—Director, National 
Research Bureau; member, Grange League 
Federation; member, New York Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 











Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 


"The purposes for which it is to be formed are .. . to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services . . . to give information 
and assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, to 
cooperate with, and to aid individual and group efforts 
. . » seeking to create and maintain decent living stand- 
rds for consumers.""—from Consumers Union's Charter. 








Fascism & the Co-ops 
Oo" of the mists of anxiety and doubt which have sur- 


rounded the growth of fascism at least two certainties 
have by now emerged. One is that the fascist economy is 
much better equipped to provide circuses than to provide 
bread; and it may be said more directly that fascism has 
to provide circuses because it is so woefully deficient as a 
bread provider. 

The other certainty is that fascism, as a circus manager, 
is totally uninhibited, totally ruthless. A good many mil- 
lions of Ethiopians, Chinese, Spaniards, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovakians, Memelians and Albanians would be able to 
document this point in detail. A good many millions of 
Germans, Italians and Japanese could do the same for the 
first point. 

We had thought that these two certainties added up to a 
third: namely, that anyone preferring bread to circuses, 
and butter to guns, would at once oppose fascism and 
concede the necessity of fighting its inroads on living 
standards, its destruction of cultural standards. We are 
bewildered and dismayed to find in the 1939 edition of 
“The Cooperative League Year Book” a flat repudiation of 
any such idea. The repudiation comes in an article con- 
tributed by Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Coop- 
erative League. This, in part, is what he says: 

. Among the leaders of cooperative thought in this country, 
there i is no tendency to commit or associate cooperation with any 
political movement, with the church, or with labor. . . . 

In this country, fascists will see cooperation as a kind of busi- 
ness which is not connected with these other things. They will 
find cooperation to be private business using private-business 
methods. The fascists will see that it represents the wider 
distribution of stock ownership. That, they know, is the aim of big 
corporations today. . . 

Furthermore, when fascism comes, the fascists can look back 
over American history and discover cooperation endorsed in the 
platforms of both the Democratic and Republican Parties. .. . 
Cooperation has every claim -to respectability. Certainly no fascist 
can find anything seditious in this movement. 

We must bear in mind that fascism is promoted by people who 
believe that it is good for society. That is the same motive that 
animates cooperators. 

Cooperators owe it to the fascists to try first to get their point 
of view. ... 

To oppose fascism, as it proceeds to establish itself, is to be 
crushed. .. . 

Ernest L. Meyer, columnist for the New York Post and 
a well-known supporter of the cooperative movement, has 
referred to a part of this article by Dr. Warbasse as “one 
of the most cold-blooded statements ever written by 
leader in the movement.” We agree. And we suspect that 


most cooperators will also agree. We simply cannot believe 
that there could be strong support in the cooperative move- 
ment for a point of view so rooted in blunt expediency, so 
insular as to forbid cooperation with labor, so eager to 
find approval in fascist eyes. 


Elsewhere in this same Year Book another and very 
different point of view is expressed—by General Secretary 
E. R. Bowen, one of the most active of the cooperative 
leaders and one of those closest to the members of the 


movement. Here, in part, is what Mr. Bowen says: 


The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement cannot isolate itself 
from other democratic organizations. The history of Europe shows 
that we all fall together if dictatorships develop. If we read 
history aright, the attack of dictatorship is first on democratic 
political organizations, then on economic, then educational and 
finally ethical. These four great democratic organizations which 
society has formed over the course of the centuries must all stand 
together or else fall together. .. . 


Our sincere conviction is that it is Mr. Bowen, and not 
Dr. Warbasse, who is expressing the beliefs of cooperators 
in general. 


CU's Medical Section 


Wi this issue Consumers Union presents its new 
Medical Section. It starts on page 17, runs for four 
pages, and says some things you ought to know about 
headache remedies, antiseptics, and the Wagner National 
Health bill. 

CU plans to make this section a permanent feature of 
the Reports. Assembled in its pages there will appear 
regularly the same type of medical material which has 
from time to time appeared in the Reports in the past, 
and which—to judge from the comments in CU’s mailbag 
—members have found particularly interesting and useful. 

The section will consist of medical news and opinion; it 
will include authoritative medical discussion of foods, cos- 
metics and drugs—particularly those which are widely and 
misleadingly advertised. It will attempt to give CU mem- 
bers some idea of the shifting status of public health and 
public health legislation in the United States. 

The Section will be published under the direct super- 
vision of CU’s Special Medical Adviser, Dr. Harold Aaron, 
with the advice and assistance of CU’s new Medical 
Advisory Committee. 

Members of this Committee at present include Dr. Walter 
C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic; Dr. Anton J. Carlson of the 
University of Chicago; and Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger of 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University. 

On page 17 we give you pictures of these three inter- 
nationally known medical men, and some further details of 
their accomplishments and work. Here let us record CU’s 
appreciation of the contribution they are making—by serv- 
ing on this committee—to the cause of consumer education. 
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